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The Water-Supply Question in the London 
County Counci. 


HE important discus- 
sion in the London 
County Council 
on Tuesday, which 
served to settle 
and put on record 
the position which 
the Council are 
prepared to take 
up in reference to 

the existing water companies, may be said to 
constitute the second chapter in what will 
probably form a long and complicated history, 
fraught with very important results one way 
or another for London. The first chapter 
consisted in the endeavour of the County 
Council to procure what information they 
could without the assistance of the water 
companies (whose evidence they had no 
power to compel), and their consequent appli- 
cation to Government, in December of last 
year, to institute an inquiry as to the 
adequacy of the present sources of water- 
supply for London. The substance of the 
information obtained by the Council, which 
led them to make this request to Govern- 
ment, is thus tabulated in the recent report of 
their Special Committee on Water Supply, 
dated September 22 of this year :— 





*‘]. That the population supplied by the water 
companies had increased in a proportion far 
greater than had been anticipated ; e.g., the Com- 
mission of 1869 regarded 4,500,000—5,000,000 as 
the outside number of the population to be 
supplied, and this only at some very remote 
period, whereas in fact the number has reached 
5,500,000 in twenty years, 

2. That the quantity of water passing down the 
Thames is less than was anticipated, especially in 
dry seasons, and that the quantity abstracted by 
the companies is from 50 to 60 per cent, more than 
in 1867, 

3. That so far as further supply is concerned the 
Lea is exhausted. 

4. That as regards wells in the districts around 
London, the supply is limited, and is claimed by 
the inhabitants of those districts. 

5. That there will be great difficulty in making 
reservoirs in the upper Thames. 

6. That, according to the reports of the Govern- 
ment officials and others, it will be difficult, in face 
of the growing population of the valleys of the 
Thames and Lea, to secure immunity from dangerous 
pollution. 


7. That the water-bearing areas of England and 





Wales are being rapidly appropriated by the grow- 
ing populations of the great towns.” 


On December 12 a letter was addressed 
to Lord Salisbury, containing the report of 
the Engineer of the Council, and other docu- 
ments, giving the substance of the informa- 
tion summarised in the above quotation, with 
the aforesaid request that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government would institute an inquiry into 
the whole subject. It seems almost incredible 
that such a letter should have remained 
entirely without any answer beyond a bare 
official acknowledgment. ‘The Committee of 
the County Council were accused by one of 
the minority in Tuesday’s discussion of having 
put an affront on the Government by printing 
in italics the statement that they had never 
received an answer. It appears to us that 
the adoption of a special print for the an- 
nouncement was a very proper and exceed- 
ingly mild form of criticism under the 
circumstances. 

The second chapter in the history was led up 
to by the appointment of a Select Committee 
toconsider the Bills promoted by various 
corporations, in various interests, in relation 
to London Water Supply. The report of 
this committee was made on July 14, and in 
the course of it the Committee, after shew- 
ing that “it was desirable that the problem 
should be carefully and deliberately examined 
by a newly constituted municipal authority, 
the London County Council,” and noting that 
the County Council were in 1890 entrusted 
with powers to initiate negotiations with the 
water companies and to incur a certain 
limited expenditure in preliminary en- 
quiries, proceeded to make the following 
recommendations :— 

‘*(i.) That powers should be granted to the 
London County Council to expend such further 
sums as may be reasonably necessary, in order that 
they may examine thoroughly tor themselves, as 
the responsible municipal authority of London, the 
whole position of the metropolitan water supply, 
and come to a conclusion as to the policy which, for 
financial and other reasons, it is desirable to 
adopt. 

(ii.) That, if they should so resolve, they should 
have power to promote a Bill or Bills in Parliament 
for the purpose of constituting themselves the 
responsible water authority fur London, acting 
through a statutory committee, appointed either 
wholly by themselves, or partly in conjunction with 
the Corporation of the City of London, as sug- 
gested toyour Committee on behalf of both bodies. 
Such statutory committee to comprise a certain 





number of members possessing special knowledge 
and qualifications, not necessarily members of the 
body or bodies appointing. 

(iii.) That the London County Council, if con- 
stituted the water authority, should be required to 
purchase, either alone or in conjunction with such 
of the authorities of the outside areas as.may be 
arranged, the undertakings of the eight water 
companies (except possibly certain lands of the 
New River Company) by agreement, or, failing 
agreement, by arbitration, within a fixed period. 

(iv.) That, subject to any such arrangements, the 
new water authority should take over the duties 
and obligations which the present water companies 
now have towards the consumers of water in the 
districts outside the boundaries of the County of 
London, but within the limits of supply of the 
present companies. 

(v.) That in the event of purchase by the new 
authority power should be given to that authority, 
and to the authorities of the outside areas, to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase by the latter (a) of so much 
of the works of distribution as is appropriated to 
the district of such local authority, and of the right 
to a supply of water in bulk from the new autho- 
rity; or (5) possibly of some of the sources of supply 
which, with their works of distribution, it might be 
found practicable and advantageous to sever from 
the general scheme. 

(vi.) That those local authorities, which, like 
Croydon, Richmond, and Tottenham, are situated 
within the metropolitan waterarea, but have their 
own independent water supply, should, in the event 
of the purchase of the water companies by the new 
water authority, be guaranteed in the exercise of 
their present rights.” 


These resolutions not only recognise the 
London County Council as the proper body to 
take in hand the further consideration of the 
subject for the present, but also evidently 
contemplate the constitution of the County 
Council as the body controlling the water 
supply of London as an exceedingly probable 
event. So far the Report may be said to tend 
in the right direction. The time has un- 
questionably come when the supply of sucha 
necessary of life and health as water, for such 
an immense city as London, should be taken 
out of the hands of corporations whose main 
object is to make dividends out of it, and 
placed in the hands of an authority which 
should have no commercial interest to serve, 
but should be entrusted with the power of 
dealing with the subject solely in the public 
interest. The icea of the creation of 
a new and separate Water Trust Autho- 
rity was condemne! by the Committee, and 
rightly. The creation of such a body, with 
such powers es it must have, alongside 





of the municipal governing kody of London, 
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would inevitably occasion not only great in- 
convenience and friction, but considerable 
waste in an economical sense, indirectly if 
not directly. At the same time, the County 
Council are placed by the Report in rather a 
difficult position. They have no power to 
call for evidence or information from the 
companies or from any other persons ; and the 
recommendations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee would saddle them with the duty, 
as a condition of becoming the water 
authority for London, of purchasing the 
undertakings of existing water companies 
within a period to be fixed, without providing 
for any examination into the tend wade 
value of those undertakings under present 
circumstances. Upon many of the questions 
connected with the subject of London water 
‘supply, suggested in the Parliamentary 
Report, the County Council are not prepared 
to report at present; but on the question of 
compulsory purchase referred to in the third 
recommendation of the Committee, the County 
Council Committee felt that it would be 
desirable to speak plainly and at once, and 
therefore attached to their Report the four 
recommendations printed in our report of the 
meeting in another column, and which formed 
main subject of discussion on Tuesday 
st. 

The summary statement of the position 
taken in the recommendations of the County 
Council Special Committee is, that enquiry 
into the position and probable future liabilities 
of the existing water companies must precede, 
and not follow, any arrangement for purchase ; 
and no impartial hearer, who followed the 
facts and arguments set forth in what was 
truly called the “ statesmanlike speech” of 
Sir Thomas Farrer in support of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, could well doubt 
that the position set forth in those recom- 
mendations is not only perfectly logical 
and just as far as the interests of the water 
companies are concerned, but is the only 
position which could ensure justice to the 
public which is represented by the County 
Council, and whose interests it is their duty 
primarily to consider. If there were more 
such speeches as that to be heard in the 
County Council when important public 
interests are at stake, we should not have to 
complain so much of the tendency of the 
Council to decline towards the spirit of 
vestrydom. Thehigh Stock Exchange value 
of the water companies’ shares at this 
moment arises from the fact that they have 
long had a practical monopoly of a 
great necessary of life. As we heard 
an astute adviser say once, in regard 
to investments, “Put your money into 
water, not into gas; for people must always 
have water, whereas they may some day have 
anew light that will supersede gas.” But 
the position of the companies is this, that 
while they have long had a_ practical 
monopoly of water, they have no legal 
monopoly. ‘They have had powers granted to 
them under the condition of providing a 
certain supply of a certain quality, conditions 
which they have for the most part very 
ably fulfilled, although at a somewhat 
extortionate price to the public. But it 
has for years past been known, it 
has been common talk, that while the 
demands of London for water-supply have 
been increasing in an immense ratio, the 
capacity of the companies to supply those 
demands has not been increasing; that they 
are mostly drawing their water from a source 
the use of which is restricted by law; that 
they have been approaching nearer and nearer 
to the limit imposed by that restriction, while 
the increase in the demand shows no sign of 
slackening; that they are, in fact, near the 
end of their tether in regard to their 
existing sources of supply, and that before 
many years are out they must either 
expend a large amount of money in 
seeking and utilizing further sources of 
supply, in order to fulfil the conditions 
imposed on them, or they must look to see 
their practical monopoly at an end, and a 
supplementary supply furnished by some 
other body. They have no power to resist 





the establishment of such a supplementary or 
even rival supply. More than this; the 
present source from which most of them draw 
their supply, the river Thames, is being 
looked upon more and more unfavour- 
ably by sanitary authorities, and they 
may see themselves compelled by Act 
of Parliament to abandon it and to seek 
a more satisfactory supply from a greater 
distance and at an immense outlay. The 
are in fact, as one speaker at the Council 
rather harshly put it, “ in a moribund state.” 
Is it reasonable or logical, or for the public 
interest, that concerns which are in that posi- 
tion should be purchased out of public funds 
at a price based entirely upon their power to 
give an adequate water-supply in the past, 
without any enquiry, under all these known 
circumstances, into their power to continue 
an adequate supply in the immediate future, or 
even without inquiring into the much simpler 
question of the present condition of their 
plant and machinery? We should say that 
such a transaction would be the most tremen- 
dous example of that form of commercial 
weakness called “buying a pig in a poke” 
that has ever been known. As a warning 
example Sir Thomas Farrer referred to the 
case of the purchase of the Stockton Water 
Company. That company had obtained 
powers for supplying Stockton with water, 
and supplied water that was so bad that the 
town in very self-defence brought ina Bill 
to supply itself with water. Yet Parliament 
insisted on its buying up the company at 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the maximum 
dividend, together with compensation for 
compulsory sale, and this in the case of a 
company which had actually failed in its 
first duty, that of supplying good and whole- 
some water!* And yet this is the kind of 
case which is liable to be cited as a precedent. 
The majority of the Council were so clearly 
of one mind on this matter that there would 
probably have been no lengthened debate but 
for the amendments moved by Mr. Beach- 
croft and supported by a very small minority 
of members, as reported on another page. It 
was just as well that such an opposition 
should have been raised, as it led to the 
arguments on the other side being more 
fully stated than they would otherwise 
have been; but we are quite unable to 
understand the grounds of Mr. Beachcroft’s 
pertinacious though eloquent opposition. He 
took the trouble to tell the meeting expressly 
that he had not a single share in any water 
company, and he was referred to by one of 
his opponents as a gentleman of great ability; 
but if his opposition proceeded neither from 
interest nor from dulness of apprehension, it 
is very difficult to understand the ground for 
it, and those who listened to the debate might 
be excused for concluding that he was, at all 
events, acting as advocate for some one. Of 
course the point of view of Mr. Boulnois, 
who admitted that he was a _ water 
company director as well as a County 
Councillor, is obvious enough, and he was 
quite within reason in saying that “if any 
unjust attack were made upon the property 
of the water companies they would resist it 
to the utmost ;” the question remains, what 
is “unjust ;” and he certainly made rather a 
slip in his naive remark that the report had 
been framed in a spirit “calculated to frus- 
traie”’ the object ¢he Council had in view. 
Another speaker on the minority side was 
kind enough to volunteer a definition of 
the word “ frustrate,” and to say that he was 
sure that his friend, in using that expression, 
only meant to imply that “it might cause a 
great deal of inconvenience and delay to 
approach the companies in any spirit but 
that of friendliness and conciliation”; a 
charming effort of paraphrase, which, how- 
ever, could hardly deceive any one as to the 
real intent of the original phrase. Any 
apparent hostility to the water companies in 
the wording of the Committee’s report, how- 





* We draw attention to this point, as we observe that 
the 7'imes, in its report of the Council debate, omitted 
all mention of this essential fact, that the Company so 
liberally treated had failed to supply good water, which 
was exactly what gave the main point to Sir T. Farrer’s 
argument against the use of such a case as a precedent. 











ever, may be said to have been indirectly due 
to the drastic terms of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s third recommendation, and Sir 
Thomas Farrer was not attacking the water 
companies, but attacking a proposal which 
would put them in a far more ad- 
vantageous position than they are be- 
lieved to have any fair right to; it was 
therefore a public duty to resist it. 

That the case against the water companies 
was pushed too far by some speakers is true. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the present 
supply was much exaggerated ; in fact, we do 
not see any fair ground for the complaints 
made by some speakers about the present 
character of the water supplied to Londoners ; 
it is mostly very good water ; the question is, 
how far the present supply will go, and 
whether it is not liable to contaminations 
(from the towns above the point of intake) 
which would render it dangerous to health. 
As a matter of fact, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is little complaint to be 
made against it, and some of the remarks 
made in the course of the debate were 
sensational and exaggerated in character. 
Those members, also, who spoke of the annual 
saving which would accrue in some respects 
from the supply of a softer water, left out of 
consideration the compensating disadvantages 
from the action of soft water on lead and iron 
pipes. Our wish is to see London supplied 
from some other source than the Thames, 
and it is evident that unless we mean to ruin 
the river, some other source must be found, 
or that we must adopt the principle of great 
storage reservoirs to impound the flood water 
in the rainy seasons. But we are bound to 
~~ that we have not yet heard any definite 
scheme propounded for a London water supply 
from a distance which seems really likely to 
meet the case, nor did any member of the 
County Council who condemned the Thames 
supply suggest any alternative. 

n the meantime, the County Council have 
settled definitely, and by a large majority, 
the position which they are prepared to take 
in regard to a possible purchase of the existing 
water companies’ undertakings ; and though 
this is only a preliminary step, it is an im- 
portant one, as calculated to protect the 
public against a possible very one-sided 
bargain, and we presume that future County 
Councils will feel themselves bound, in prin- 
ciple, to the position laid down by this 


Council. 
—_———_$}—~<—4+—____ 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF JAPAN.—LI. 
BY AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN JAPAN. 


=F VERYBODY thinks, who thinks at 


all about such matters, and whose 
thoughts have not been unduly 
disturbed by a prolonged, or even 
by a temporary, residence in Japan,—every. 
one thinks that he knows something about 
Japanese art. What a multitude of 
artistic sins that term is made to cover, 
what worthless things,—from “fine old 
Satsuma” to “black satin kakemono em- 
broidered with gold,”—are palmed off under 
its protecting wing on the wilfully blind 
by blinder leaders, a few hours spent on 
that sunny soil suflice to show. But think- 
ing strange and erratic thoughts about its art 
does not constitute the sum of the sins which 
the West commits against the remotest East. 
European and American draughtsmen do not, 
indeed, reproduce Japanese art-work ; but they 
profess todesign in the Japanese style, and 
“quite Japanesy” has come to be quite the 
thing. If the weird productions of these pro- 
fessors were what they imagine them to be and 
what they tell us they are, it might be worth 
while treating them in the grand and serious 
manner, inquiring when the principles of the 
art which they profess went Westward and 
Eastward, who found them, and who made 
notes of them. The true art of Japan has, 
indeed, been made the subject of inquiry and 
study; much of it, indeed, has come to be 
understood ; but in the application of it to 
our own uses its principles have been gro- 
tesqued out of all recognition. 

Wandering in the sunshine among the 
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beautiful temples, those miracles of art 
in which the memories of the greatest 
Shoguns of the great Tokugawa dynasty 
are embalmed, I have often wondered what 
I should have found to say, worth the 
saying, about Japanese art before I came to 
Japan. I think I had noticed that some 
English designers had of late become very 
“ gprawly ” in their work; that their designs 
had begun to lack unity ; that they cultivated 
irregularity ; and that in proportion as they 
developed these peculiarities their execution 
deteriorated. I think I understood it to 
be called “Japanese.” I had not, how- 
ever, noticed that the work in this style 
had any such leading characteristics as 
beauty of flowing line, vigorous draw- 
ing, graceful conception, perfection and 
elaboration of detail, to say nothing of so 
trivial a matter as harmony of colour; a 
dabby, spotty eccentricity seemed to pervade 
everything produced under the new influence. 
{ think I could have said so much; not much 
more. Of the art itself, the real art and 
not the spurious, [ was most profoundly 
ignorant. But to one who comes to the 
beautiful country of the Japanese and seeks 
to learn something of their art from their 
daily application of it in the past and the 
present, the genius soon reveals herself. 
At every turn he finds some new token of 
art’s supremacy in the land, at every turn 
some fresh revelation of her mysterious in- 
fluence; at every turn he is confronted with 
the accumulated wealth, the delights result- 
ing from a willing homage of centuries. If 
in the morning calm he wanders through the 
lanterned quadrangles of the Shiba Temples 
and the shaven bonzes will leave him to 
‘peaceful reflection, the art voices of the past 
will speak to him, above the busy hum of the 
city streets hard by, from every wall and 
roof, though their glories are fading away, 
the lacquer perished, the gold rubbed, the 
carvings chipped, and the brass chasings pil- 
laged. Later in the day the seller of old 
brocades will tumble at his feet two centuries 
of gorgeous work : priestly vestments, temple 
hangings, offerings of a people who thought 
the most excellent work the only fitting 
adjunct to the pious worship of great 
memories, but which now, with much 
splendour clinging to them still, have found 
their way to the pawn-shop. Not the 
humblest of the curio shops but will sell for 
a few cents some trifle which bears its testi- 
mony to the artistic past. But the art of the 
ast was not confined to, though it was 
argely inspired by, religious service. The 
decorative art of Japan was essentially a 
home art, a means of rendering every incident 
of daily life more interesting by making its 
surroundings beautiful: the saké cup, the 
teapot, the rice bowl, the little tables, the 
boxes great and small, every utensil which 
ministered to the wants of the body, minis- 
tered also to the lust of the eye, and was 
enriched with ornament. 
_ But what of the artistic present? Is the 
instinct dead? No; I think it is potent 
even to-day, though perhaps, from many 
causes, not so potent as in days of yore. 
The spirit is willing; the flesh is wil- 
fully weak. Some, nay many, of the pro- 
ducts of later years are still of surpassing 
beauty and of excellent conception and work- 
manship; but it is not the rule; there is too 
much which lacks both the charm and the 
vigour of the past, so luxurious in art-pro- 
ducing leisure. The blandishments of the 
Western markets have not been struggled 
against; the cravings of ‘Western con- 
sumers for something novel have had to be 
satisfied at the cost of fine workmanship. 
And the cravings of the Japanese themselves 
for Western ideas, satisfied as they have been 
by the poorest of our own products, cannot fail 
to have hada debasing influence on their work. 
The Japanese are more alive than Europeans 
have ever been to the inspiration which all art 
receives from beautiful surroundings. The 
room whose window opens towards the eternal 
beauty of Fujiyama is the one which the 
poet or the painter chooses for his own; 
the monotony of hours given to work, for 


that work to be good, must be charmed away 
by at least a spray of buds or flowers. What 
}to the solemn, stolid mind of Englishmen is 
a silly fancy, is sober fact to the lighter 
spirit of the Japanese. That spirit must be 
sadly stirred by the gruesome sights 
which the _ streets of Tokyo present. 
Missionary woolwork has much to answer 
for. It has invested the children with caps 
and wraps of such garish and ghastly hues, 
that one daily dies of colours in esthetic 
pain. They have been accepted blindly as 
part of our civilisation. But, in truth, the 
quaint methods of our precious civilisation 
have not yet been fully appreciated by the 
Japanese, nor its standards of beauty and 
ugliness, of esthetic right and wrong. 
How should they be? They are not too 
clearly written, nor self-evident. To-day in 
Japan it is but a stage of transition; to-morrow 
things may mend, though some of the curious 
imported vestments are happily long past 
mending, and soon may be known no more. 
The “toppo-hato” still goes unbrushed, un- 
ironed ; the “ frocko-coto ” still gets buttoned 
all awry; the graceful national dress is 
crowned by the British “ wide-awake” or 
“billy-cock”; there seems to be still a craving 
after the flowing lines of their old garments, 
and a desire to impart them to the garb of 
modern Gaul, so fitless are the coats one 
sees upon his walks abroad. The artist-soul 
of old Japan visibly rebels against broad- 
cloth, still looks longingly for the dress of 
by-gone years with its graceful fold upon 
fold, and beautiful line upon line, but rebels 
and looks in vain. The arch-enemy of grace 
and beauty is in every house; the Kuropean 
chair reigns supreme; the obz is vanquished ; 
the chair and the beautiful sash are not so 
much incongruous as incompatible. 

As itis with their dress, so it is with their 
surroundings. How different the European 
house is from the Japanese house only those 
who have had opportunities of comparing 
them can realise. Huropean houses are being 
built here and there, but it will be long before 
they can become home-like to their Japanese 
inhabitants, who do not know how to 
beautify them. Everything is meaningless to 
them, whereas in their own homes not a 
stick or stone, not a shelf or nook, but has 
been devised with care, has been elaborated of 
set purpose, and is pregnant with meaning. 
Then again the native workmen have not yet 
become familiar enough with the necessities 
of the new life to know either how to make its 
houses shapely or to ornament them success- 
fully. There is no longer any demand for 
the old things; the arts to which their pro- 
duction gave rise are likely to die of 
inanition. Many of these old utensils serve 
the purpose of curious ornaments to us, but 
they appeal in this way to few Japanese. 
And moreover (I venture on this statement 
subject to correction) the Western idea of the 
prolific use of ornaments is almost unknown 
in Japan. The leading idea was that a thing 
was made for certain uses; it was afterwards 
embellished by the designer or the painter, 
and thereafter became a thing of beauty; but 
it was not made for the sake of the ornament, 
it was made for its use alone,and was only 
used when wanted. It was decorated so that 
when it was used it might add to the 
pleasures of the moment. By and by, when 
we shall have made them familiar with the 
pots and pans of civilisation, I cannot help 
thinking that their art will be capable of orna- 
menting even these, and that the new life of 
the Japanese will be as enveloped in beauty as 
their old life was. But although the rich 
have ceased for a while to be the patrons of 
the national art, the vitality of the national 
artistic instinct is still testified to by the 
fabrics and crockery used by the people. In 
them some of the most charming character- 
istics of their decoration are still to be found. 
It is difficult to determine whether the 
Emperor’s new Palace in Tokyo can be 
claimed as a witness either to the existing 
vigour or to the decadence of Japanese art. 
I am afraid it is to the latter. Every now 
and then there is a flash of the truest art 





genius of Japan. Some of the panels and 





ceilings and many of the silk hangings are of 
the highest order. Much of the decoration 
is reported to have been reproduced from 
the old models at Kioto. Nevertheless weak 
work, feeble execution, and crude colour are 
everywhere noticeable, and produce a feeling 
of artistic depression which the gruesome 
Hamburg furniture serves only to intensify. 

Let me now define the scope of these 
articles. They have nothing tc do with pic- 
torial art, which I shall only occasionall 
refer to: that is a very special study whic 
has had already and still will have many 
capable students. I confine myself entirel 
to decorative art, and I limit this term, as I 
think it should be limited, to the art of 
ornament pure and simple. This explanation 
is necessary, because the Japanese are very 
fond of applying pictorial art to decoration. 

In entering upon the study of such a sub- 
ject, in endeavouring to learn what a people 
understand by the art they practise, it was 
necessary to clear away every preconceived 
idea, to come to it with an open mind. 
Many prejudices proved at once to be ill- 
founded; one alone I preserved, and have 
still, Iam glad to say, been able to preserve 
without faltering: viz., that the art of 
the Japanese people was to be judged by art 
standards with which we have long been 
familiar, and which, for want of a better 
name, one is obliged to call Western standards: 
and this both as to pictorial and deco- 
rative art. Art is art all the world over. 
Its expression will differ as often as there 
are different races to express it; its charms 
will vary as often as the people vary to whose 
taste it appeals, as often as the surroundings 
change from which it draws its inspirations. 
But differ as the subjects and the various 
expressions may, the standard of artistic right 
and wrong is a constant quantity; and I 
for one believe that the standards which the 
West has inherited, and which it has set up, 
will alone serve to distinguish the false from 
the true. They are drawn from too man 
sources for them now to be declared fallible. 
And this is even more true of the standards 
of the perfect and the imperfect in ornament 
than in any other branch of art, for the area 
from which the instances have been observed 
is wider. The standards are not English, nor 
are they German; they are not of Gothic 
origin, nor to be discovered solely in the best 
forms of the Renaissance. They are not the 
invention of one people nor of one age; but 
they are the principles upon which English 
and German art, Gothic and Renaissance 
alike, rest ; which Israhel von Meckenen and 
the host of engravers on whose shoulders the 
mantle of Albrecht Diirer fell, which Holbein, 
devising kingly gifts for Henry VIII. of 
England, and the French jewellers of a later 
age alike, practised with so great effect. They 
are principles which are common to the art 
of all people and all centuries. As travel 
widens knowledge of the present, and research 
knowledge of the past: as new delights have 
come from Eastern bazaars, or treasures have 
been dug from the ruined cities of Greece, 
old principles have found new illustrations. 
Pleasure in the good, rejection of the bad, 
have both been founded in reasons which 
have been accumulated from observation long 
continued, and which (to use a phrase of 
Professor Tyndall) have not won recogni- 
tion without the free conflict of discovery, 
argument, and opinion. 

But when the almost inexhaustible treasury 
of Japanese art came, after its long confine- 
ment, to be thrown open to us for the first 
time, there arose a disposition to question the 
accuracy of the old beliefs. That art came 
to us in new forms, was apparently conceived 
on principles at variance with the old ideals, 
and yet appealed to us in a way which no 
other national art had ever appealed before. 
There was a verve, a chic, and any number of 
other French expressions, about it which 
literally laid reason by the heels, and, making 
captive our depreciatory powers, won for it 
instantaneous acclamatory admiration. Some- 
thing was Japanese: that was sufficient ; it 
was, therefore, excellent. We knew nothing 
of its origin; even if we had known, we knew 
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little of Chinese art, still less of Corean. It 
was supposed to be the spontaneous product 
of a people whose ideals were even more 
charming than themselves, notwithstanding 
their resistance to an armed civilisation. It 
was a national art which had never been 
fettered by the leading-strings of conven- 
tionality, which had never been subjected to 
a hoard of rules whose only object was to 
preach down the artistic inspiration weliing 
up in the heart of primitive man. The 
differences, which are, indeed, appealing diffe- 
rences, between Japanese art and the arts of 
the West, were held as so many demonstra- 
tions that the old was wrong, the new 
right. But this was all wrong: conven- 
tionality and traditional rules bound it as 
no other art had ever been bound before. 
And yet (to fuller knowledge the most 
curious point of all) neither convention 
nor tradition had ever hindered the freest 
play of fancy. 

To discuss thoroughly the art of decoration 
and the influences which have made it what 
it is in Japan, | am compelled to note many 
things which I know have been noted by 
others: many of them could not fail to 
attract the notice of the most superficial 
observer. First and foremost, of course, is 
the influence which the method of writing 
must have upon the power of designing and 
the accuracy of execution. Working with a 
pliant brush held freely in the hand, and 
with the motions of the arm quite un- 
restrained, is a very different matter from 
writing with the fingers clustered round a 
stick which is too small for them, and the 
wrist resting firmly on the table. To us 
Japanese writing looks as if a spider had 
sprawled upon the paper after a bath in 
Strufel Peter’s inkstand ; with the Japanese 
it is a fine art. Specimens of handwriting 
adorn the screens and panels of a house. 
They are exhibited for their own ex- 
cellence, and not merely because it is 
pleasant for a guest to be greeted with a 
pithy word or two of welcome. If it is 
carefully examined, this writing will be 
found to be full of fine curves and lines 
drawn with great vigour and precision. 
The method could produce no _ other 
result, and it has had a marked influence on 
their art. If it should ever be thought 
desirable by the State to supplant in the 
schools their own methods of writing by 
those of the West, with the precise rules for 
the exact position of every finger and of every 
joint, it will inevitably react on the power of 
draughtsmanship which seems to be innate 
in the people. Ink-stained shade of early 
years, will the tortures of getting those un- 
ruly fingers into position, and the wrist bent 
to the unnecessary angle, ever be forgotten ? 
The smudged and re-smudged copy - books, 
hanging in the sun to dry in every other 
Japanese house, bear witness that the children 
of the Rising Sun are at least spared those 
wild regrets, those struggles with a refractory 
anatomy. Cramp in every muscle is the ke 
of Western writing; freedom of finger, hand, 


arm, and shoulder-joint is the essential of | | 
Japanese writing. The result of such a) 
training on an art which depends almost|{ 


entirely on beautiful lines must be manifest. 
The inherent beauty which the sweep of a 
line may possess is familiar to them from 
earliest childhood ; their writing hasgiven them 
thedouble power of executionand appreciation. 
To it, I think, is attributable the extraordinary 
faculty which their artists possess of discern- 
ing the chief lines of their subjects. Artists 
who seek to produce the greatest effect 
in the shortest and simplest manner, would 
be unworthy of the name if they hed not the 
power of at once sceing the lines from which 
a subject derives its es strength and 
character, and faithfully reproducing them. 
And the Japanese artists have that power to a 
degree which I think is unrivalled by any 
other artists in the world. Whatever form 
art work may take, the drawing (all that the 
impressionists say to the contrary notwith- 
standing) is the point which must first be 
subjected to criticism; in other words, the 
accuraey and power with which the lines which 





compose the subject have been set down upon 
the paper,—if it be representative art, in the 
lines (not necessarily limited to the outline)’ 
of the thing represented ; if it be decorative 
art, in the lines which the artist has woven 
for their own sake. I am speaking now 
only of the impression which the pictorial art 
of Japan first made upon my mind, and adds 
to day by day; it seems to me that it depends, 
ina great measure, for its individuality, on the 
pitch to which this study of leading lines has 
been carried, and the power with which they 
are wrought. Moreover, the lines which the 
artists have appropriated as their own are those 
which are formed by natural objects when 
they are most vigorous: when their beauty is 
intensified by, or, indeed, depends on the 
strength and exertion which calls them forth : 
those lines which tell you that the thing you 
are looking at is not only instinct with life, 
but is exerting its living force: the lines by 
which, though you look at it but for an instant 
of time, the sense of motion is conveyed to 
your mind,—these lines the Japanese artists 
have studied till they know their mysterious 
secrets and can reproduce for your delight, 
ina way that no other artists in the world 
have ever approached. Whether it be a fish 
swimming against the stream, or a bird in the 
wind ; a bamboo bending before the storm, ora 
man struggling in the teeth of it, it is always 
the same, the lines of motion have been 
caught and set down, and though there are 
but half-a-dozen of them, the fish 2s swimming, 
the bird zs flying, the wind 7s whistling and 
blowing (as it only can whistle and blow in 
Japan,—the land of the Rising Wind), the 
human muscles are straining there on the 
paper before you. But the curious part of 
the matter is (though, perhaps, it is almost a 
sequitur) that their great power of catching 
the true sweep of a line has led them to excel 
in what is most difficult, and to be weakest, 
as I think, in what is easiest. The defect of 
drawing, which is the commonest Western 
criticism of their pictorial art, is undoubtedly 
true (or I should say, very noticeable) as to 
subjects at rest, but is as undoubtedly untrue 
as to subjects in motion. They seem to revel 


in the difficulties which movement sets in 
fe A 


their way. 
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weyers: have received a long and very in- 
dignant letter from Mr. T. Mullett 
Ellis, an Associate of the Institute 
wt of Architects, who dates from 
Essex-street, Strand, calling attention to the 
erection which is being carried out, we under- 
stand, by the King’s College authorities, above 
and behind the east wing of the river front 
of Somerset House. We have not space for 
Mr. Ellis’s letter, but we fully share his in- 
dignation, and thank him for calling atten- 
tion to a piece of barbarism which his own 
contiguity to it has forced upon his notice, 
and which will be viewed with equal in- 
dignation by every architect and artist 
who sees it. It is needless to tell 
any educated reader that Somerset House, 
its river front especially, though to some 
extent unavoidably spoiled by the Em- 
bankment, is one of the finest and most 
celebrated London buildings of the Classic 
era, a building to be valued as an architec- 
tural monument of national interest. It is 
needless to tell any Londoner who cares about 
architecture and architectural scenery, that 











the Embankment site is one of the finest and 
most important, architecturally, that any city 
in the world possesses, and although some 
most unworthy and paltry architecture has 
been set down on the site to the west of 
Waterloo Bridge, and a gimcrack hotel 
front faces Blackfriars Bridge, still the 
new architecture east of Somerset House, 
nearly up to Blackfriars Bridge, offers a series 
of buildings not unworthy of the site, and 
there has evidently been an endeavour on the 
part of owners and architects to make them 
so. It has been reserved for a college which 
professes to teach architecture to deliberate] 
disfigure the central building of the site by 
erecting over and behind its east wing a block 
of common brick-work forming a huge excres- 
cence half over and half to one side of the 
wing of the facade, so as to constitute a per- 
manent and hideous disfigurement to one of 
the finest and most celebrated facades that 
London can boast. We presume thig 
addition is under the pretext of requiring 
extra rooms for some purpose; it is stil} 
only in shell, and appears to have been run 
up during the recess. We ask any architect 
or artist who has not seen this to go down 
to the Embankment and look up at the 
east wing of Somerset House and the excre- 
scence over it, and see if he will not come 
away, as we did, uttering language about the 
College authorities which ,howeverexcusable, it 
would be improper and irreligious to put into 
print. We were at first under the impres- 
sion that this was a new piece of Vandalism 
of the Office of Works, which has done many 
bad things, though nothing that we remember 
so bad as this; it is almost incredible that an 
educational body which has the gocd fortune 
to have a portion of a great national building 
in its possession, should proceed to deface it 
in this manner. We hope at all events that 
the Institute of Architects will at the earliest 
opportunity enter a protest against this dis- 
graceful disfigurement of one of our most 
celebrated buildings. 





+ hie Belgian Ministry of Public Works is 

promoting a competition for the best 
scheme for forming a maritime port at Bruges, 
connected by canal with Ostend, and the for- 
mation of an “‘ avant-port ” or basin at Heyst 
allowing of the entry of vessels drawing 
8 métres of water at all states of the tide. The 
competition is divided into three sections—I. 
The Port of Bruges; II. The Canal; III. The 
Basin at Heyst. The plans are to be sent in om 
March 28 next year “au Secrétariat de la 
Commission Mixte (Cabinet du Ministre), rue 
de la Loi 104, Bruxelles,” where, we presume, 
all further information can be obtained. 
The scheme is evidently a large and im- 
portant one, and it is of some interest to 
observe that this desire for more direct com- 
munication with the sea for Bruges has 
existed for centuries, and that the endeavour 
to obtain it in the fourteenth century, by 
changing the course of the Lis, was the first 
cause of the violent warfare between Bruges 
and Ghent of which the story is told by 
Froissart and dramatised by Sir Henry 
Taylor in “Philip Van Artevelde.” At that 
time Bruges and other towns could only 
obtain water communication by the main 
stream of the Lis through Ghent, which city 
naturally put heavy imposts on merchandise 
passing up stream that way,— 


’ ‘‘ Until the devil, 
Who never sleeps, awakened them of Bruges 
To dig about the Lis to turn the water,” 


and then the fighting began, and Ghent was 
nearly starved out in the siege during which 
Philip van Artevelde was her commander 
and saviour. It is satisfactory to think that 
such a project in these days can at all events 
be accomplished without the spectacle of 
rival townsmen cutting each other’s throats 
about it, and we may congratulate the 
ancient city of Bruges on being apparently 
within prospect of carrying out on a great 
scale that direct communication with the sea 
which has been her ambition for so many 
centuries. 
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CERTAIN Mr. Webster is anxious to 
supply London partially with water 
from wells in the Colne Valley, near Rick- 
mansworth. It is clear from the work which 
has already been accomplished, that a con- 
siderable quantity of excellent water can be 
obtained from the wells at Rickmansworth 
and Springwell, and which are sunk on his 
property. It is stated, indeed, that ten mil- 
lion gallons per twenty-four hours, are now 
available for immediate use. But what is 
needed }is not so much a mere supplemental 
supply, as a new supply, so that the Thames 
should no longer be used as the main water 
supply of the metropolis. As a matter of 
fact, the promise of an important accession to 
the water supply of London from Mr. 
Webster's wells is a mere farce, as the supply 
cannot be a very important one even under 
present circumstances, and there is nothing 
to _— other owners of land in the Colne 
Valley from sinking wells and using the 
water for their own purposes; indeed the 
Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water- 
works Company have already a well and reser- 
voir from which they supply the immediate 
vicinity. Any further well-sinking in the 
neighbouring portion of the valley to Mr. 
Webster's well would at once reduce his 
supply below the moderate amount now 
claimed for it. The most absurd thing about 
the matter is the fatuous remark at the end 
of the Times report, about Mr. Webster's 
“ public spirit ” in developing the resources of 
the Colne Valley watershed. What Mr. 
Webster has done is merely to tap a certain 
quantity of the water in the stratum through 
& pipe on his own land,so that he may have 
the disposal of it. A great part of the water 
he proposes to supply would undoubtedly be 
drained from land other than his own, and it 
is & serious question, as Mr. John Evans put 
it in his letter to the Times the day after the 
report appeared, whether the law ought not 
to prevent private speculators from putting 
pumps down to suck the water out of a dis- 
trict at their own pleasure and as a piece of 
“ public spirit.” 





HE Federated Labour Unions have, as 

_ was anticipated last week, endeavoured 
re) influence the dispute at the wharves, and 
to bring about a more general cessation of 
iabour. A manifesto published on Sunday, 
after setting forth the nature and position of 
the dispute, proceeds :— 


**'We have held out the olive-branch, but it has 
been refused by the employers, and the responsi- 
bility must now rest upon their shoulders. We call 
upon the members connected with the carrying and 
other industries to refuse to handle all goods con- 
veyed by land or water to or from Carron and 


_ Hermitage Wharves.” 


Although over twenty societies were said to 
have notified their intention of carrying out 
the terms of the manifesto, it does not seem 
to have produced the effect intended. During 
the early part of the week, at all events, the 
work at the wharves was proceeding without 
much interruption. If it be true that 

nothing succeeds like success,” the reverse 
_ also be said to hold good ina great degree, 
and the Federated Unions can hardly find 
cause for congratulation in the result of their 
action so far. The unfortunate strikers them- 
selves are firm enough, but it is the firmness 
of desperation; and they cannot be blind to 
the fact that a great many gaps can be filled 
up by recruits from the army of the unem- 
ployed before its ranks will become so 
thinned that the strikers may justly consider 
themselves and their services indispensable 
to —_ late employers. Resolute an dogged 
- t om attitude appears, it does not satisfy 
; - - H. Wilson ; for he declared on Sunday 

t they would undoubtedly be beaten all 
along the line unless more “blood and fire” 
were infused into the strike. This language 
is probably employed in a figurative or Salva- 


tion Army sense, otherwise it might . 
ductive of mischief. pte 





WE should like to direct the attention of 
both employers and labourers to the 
suggeation made by our correspondent 





“C. B.,” in his letter in another column 
under the heading “ Carpenters’ Strike and 
Lock-out,” as to a possible alteration in the 
hours of labour by not corumencing work till 
eight, abolishing the breakfast hour, and 
leaving off at six. We refer our readers to 
the letter for the reasons suggested in favour 
of this alteration, which seem to us worth 
consideration. 


N the Classical Review for October Mr. H. 
B. Walters draws attention to a dis- 
covery in Cyprus of which, though it was 
made nearly a year ago, we believe no report 
has yet appeared in English. In exploring 
Cyprus, Dr. Dorpfeld and Herr Ohnefaesch 
Richter had come upon what seems to be the 
remains of avery ancient mountain cult on 
the ridge of Pedalion. The remains consist 
of a temenos with numerous stone sculptures, 
life and over life size, also fragments of 
broken statues. The primitive walls of the 
peribolos which marked off the sacred enclo- 
sure have been made out. It will be remem- 
bered that Strabo (Bk. xiv. 682) mentions 
that on the promontory of Pedalium there 
was a hill, rugged, lofty, and shaped like a 
table-land, and it was sacred to Aphrodite. 
It seems possible, and even probable, that this 
may be identified with the enclosure that has 
been discovered. If so, it will be unquestion- 
ably the earliest known sanctuary of the love- 
goddess. In the same issue, Mr. Tubbs, who 
has directed the excavations this year at 
Salamis, in Cyprus, calls attention to an in- 
teresting sculptured group he discovered 
there. The subject represented is Serapis, 
enthroned with Cerberus by his side. 
The head of Serapis is missing. The 
material employed is a dark-blue marble. 
The group is now in Cambridge (in the Fitz- 
William Museum); its type is similar to a 
group of Hades and Cerberus in the British 
useum (Greeco-Roman Room). Mr. Tubbs, 
while travelling about in Italy, was on the 
look-out for possible replicas of the same sub- 
ject. He found two; one in the Sala Rotonda 
of the Museodei Conservatorion the Capitoline 
Hill, the other in the Chiaramonti Gallery 
of the Vatican. The existence of these three 
replicas goes to show that there very probably 
existed in ancient times a statue representing 
this subject by a sculptor of note. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no record of any important 
work of art representing Zeus-Serapis except 
one by Bryaxis, and the type of the Cyprus 
example is accorded to Mr. Tubbs post- 
Lysippean. 








[T was stated recently in the Zimes that the 

Charity Commissioners, in terms of their 
central scheme, made under the City of London 
Parochial Charities Act, 1883, have apportioned 
sums ranging in amount from 280/. to 8,0U0/., 
to thirty-one City churches for purposes of 
repair or restoration. To the works either 
undertaken or contemplated at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, St. Mary’s, Aldermary, St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, we have recently adverted. St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, and St. Edmund the King 
are completed; progress is being made with 
the Churches of St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. 
Olave, Hart-street ; and St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury. The Daily Chronicle announces that 
the (old) parish church of St. Mary, Stoke 
Newington, has just been reopened, after 
thorough restoration at a cost of 1,000/. That 
church,—being of brick, with chancel, nave, 
north aisle, and square tower with a later 
spire,—was repaired, or, as Stow says, “ rather 
rebuilded,” by William Patten, lessee of the 
manor, in 1563. It was enlarged twice in the 
course of last century; in 1806 the interior 
was embellished, and an east window, of 
foreign glass, inserted. Sir Charles Barry 
renovated the exterior about sixty years ago.* 
Weever mentions a tomb here to Matilda, 
wife of John Eckington, King Edward IV.’s 
cofferer, 1473. Patten assigned his leasein 1571 
to John Dudley, of the Earl of Leicester's house, 


*The new parish church, close by, designed by the 
late Sir G. G. Scott. was opened in 1858. On August 29 
last we gave an illustration of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott's 
design for the lofty tower and spire, of Doulting stone, 
as modified from the original drawings. 





who, together with his widow, was buried, 
teste Lysons, beneath a marble monument, 
bearing their effigies, in the chancel. His 
widow married Thomas Sutton, founder of 
the Charterhouse. Sutton lived in the old 
Manor house, which was pulled down in 1695. 
Church-row, on the north side of Church- 
street, was built on the site. The later manor 
house, built at the end of last century by 
Thomas Gunston, and the home of Sir Thomas 
Abney’s widow, in whose family Dr. Watts 
lived for so many years, has been demolished 
also (in 1845). Abney Park cemetery, where 
is E. H. Baily’s statue of Watts,* was formed 
out of the grounds four or five years pre- 
viously. In the old church were buried Sir 
John Hartopp,—1762, his monument by 
Banks ; and Dame Elizabeth Hartopp, daugh- 
ter of General Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in- 
law; also, in 1787, Sophia Standerwick, 
grand-daughter to De Foe. The old-world 
associations of Stoke Newington are many,— 
but the houses of its famous residents are 
gradually being cleared away. In December, 
1881, they pulled down the early home, by 
the Green, of Samuel Rogers. Fleet wood- 
road marks the site of F'leetwood’s houte. 
De Foe-road, a turning, south, out of Church- 
street,. was made, in 1875, over the site of 
the house occupied by De Foe at the 
time of the publication of ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” In this street lived Isaac 
D’Israeli, John Howard, Dr. John Aikin, and 
Mrs. Barbauld. Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary” 
contains frequent mention of his visits to the 
last-named at Newington. A valuablesurvey 
of the manor, co-extensive with the parish, 
made for Lady Abney in 1734, is reproduced 
in William Robinson’s “History and Anti- 
quities of Stoke Newington,” 1820. By an 
order of Court, May, 1888, some surplus funds 
derived from the (local) Palatine Estate were 
made available for the cost, about 6,000/., of 
completing Scott’s (new) parish church. It 
appears that the Palatine charitable trust, 
which from time immemorial had existed for 
the benefit of the parish, formed the subject of 
a scheme settled by Lord Romilly, whereby the 
income (then about 237/. net per annum) was 
applied “for and towards the reparations, 
ornaments, and other necessary occasions of 
the parish church.” Owing, however, to a 
rapid increase in the value of the estate,— 
about six acres, —a further scheme was made 
by a direction of the Court of January, 1887. 
Mr. Justice Stirling is reported to have said 
that, in his opinion, the erection of a spire, 
as contemplated by Scott, did come within 
the term “ necessary occasions,’ at least. His 
lordship held that the church, as designed by 
the architect, was then (May, 1888,) incom- 
plete, having no spire and no bells; and that 
part of the funds might, under the original 
trust, be so applied. 





} enlargement of the School Board for 

London offices, on Victoria Embank- 
ment, will be carried out by Mr. R. W. 
Edis, F.S.A., architect. The original offices 
were designed for the Board (which bad first 
been housed in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars) 
by Mr. Bodley. Their total cost, including site 
(18,552/.) and furniture, amounted to 60,423/.t 
About ten years afterwards a considerable 
addition was made to the premises, west- 
wards, by Mr. E. R. Robson, then architect 
to the Board, who followed Mr. Bodley’s 
design, except in regard to the entrance door- 
way, for which he made a special design, 
which was illustrated in the Builder of March 
13, 1886. ‘The extension, already in progress, 
will reach eastwards as far as Messrs. 
Gwynne & Co.’s workshops, and, we are in- 
formed, will include a new Board-room. The 
Works Committee accepted Messrs. Higgs & 
Hill’s tender for nearly 47,000/. 





E commented last week on what we 
thought the mistaken policy of the 

Local Government Act Committee of Sunder- 
land in recommending that the competition 
for the new lunatic asylum should be limited 





* Died on November 24, 1748: buried in Bunhill Fields. 





+ See the Builder of June 22, 1872, and August 7, 1875. 
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to architects who had already built one or 
more asylums of the same class. After along 
discussion of the matter in the Sunderland 
County Council the same view prevailed, and 
an amendment rescinding that recommenda- 
tion of the report was carried by twenty-nine 
votes against ten. One of the speakers in 
favour of the amendment took the same view 
that we suggested, that such a restriction 
might operate in shutting out the best man, 
mentioning an instance of an architect who 
had first gained his reputation for this class 
of work in a competition. 





HE confidence of the railway travelling 
public in the efficacy of the “commu- 
nication cord” has been so frequently shaken 
that many, probably, have but very little left. 
We have ourselves expressed a strong feeling 
upon the subject on more than one occasion, 
and we look upon the repeated failures of 
this means of communication with the train 
officials as a grave scandal. The latest in- 
stance was brought out in the evidence given 
in a case of assault which came before the 
Leamington Bench on Monday. The com- 
plainants had been subjected toa new“ railway 
terror” in the shape of a large bull-dog, which, 
accompanied by its owner, was a fellow- 
passenger from Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
This very undesirable travelling companion 
was unchained by its master shortly after 
leaving Birmingham, with the comforting 
assurance that he should promptly “fix” any- 
one who should dare to offer any remon- 
strance. Of course, the passengers were 
greatly alarmed, and endeavoured to com- 
municate with the guard, but,—shall we 
say ‘‘as usual,’—found the cord useless. 
In the end, one of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers was assaulted, for which the 
defendant,—a man of independent means, 
— was very properly sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
We admit that it is highly probable that cases 
occur in which the communication-cord fulfils 
its purpose, and that, in consequence, such 
cases are never heard of. But we maintain 
that the failures are sufficiently frequent 
to create alarm and mistrust, and that the 
matter is one that calls for more attention at 
the hands of railway managers than it appears 
to receive. Subjects of less importance than 
this have been forced upon their attention by 
the legislature, and, while strongly deprecating 
any unnecessary Parliamentary interference 
with railway working, we should not consider 
an official remonstrance on the subject before 
us as Coming under this designation. 





— dark days are upon us, and, as is 
natural, the question of lighting comes 
again to the fore. It may, therefore, be 
ap to suggest that the authorities who 
rule the great _ schools of the country 
would do well to consider whether their 
manner of lighting is in all cases really satis- 
factory. It is in boyhood that the eyesight is 
most often weakened, and that the diseases of 
later years are begun. It is, therefore, very 
essential that the utmost care should be taken 
that the lighting of rooms wherein studies 
are carried on is as effective and as little 
troublous to the eyesight as possible. Such 
things, for example, as gaslights unshaded by 
glass, or lights placed so as to throw the light 
from them in front of the reader instead of 
from behind, should be put anendto. It is 
far more common than it used to be to see 
boys in spectacles, and short-sight is very 
considerably provoked by ill-lighted rooms. 
| hes is interesting to note into what quarters 
the practice of architecture will pene- 
trate. The last information we have on this 
head is that a well-known firm of cheap furni- 
ture dealers,who became famous for their“hire 
system” have now, “for the convenience of 
their numerous clients,” opened offices where, 
“ under the direct superintendence of a mem- 
ber of the firm,” they will carry on the busi- 
ness of “ auctioneers, house and estate agents, 
surveyors, valuers, &c.,”—so it appears on one 





side of the advertisement card circulated by 
the firm, but on the other side of the card we 
read as follows :—* Messrs. » auc- 
tioneers, surveyors and estate agents, archi- 
tects and quantity surveyors, mortgage nego- 
tiators, builders, decorators and sanitary 
engineers. Furniture removed and ware- 
housed. Estimates free.” Is architectural 
design also furnished “on the hire system ?” 
A®* noted in another column, Brighton is 

now to have its “ Eiffel Tower.” It 
has been discovered by speculators that the 
public are willing, for the present and until 
the novelty wears off, to pay for the privilege 
of going up a lofty iron tower; and so we 
presume this foolish business will go on 
until the novelty has worn off, and until 
some money has been sunk in a tower that 
does not pay, and then the fashion will col- 
lapse as suddenly as it has sprung up, leaving 
a certain number of costly, ugly, and useless, 
erections to cumber the ground. 
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THE COCK INN, NEW ELVET, DURHAM, 


TuHIs old house has served the purpose of an 
inn for several generations, and is one of the 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Sir John Lubbock, the Chairman, presiding. 


Tenders for Blackwall Tunnel.—The Chair- 
man read out the list of tenders which had 
been received for the construction of the Black- 
wall Tunnel. We give the list in our “ Tenders ” 
columns. 


The Metropolitan Water Supply.—tThe dis- 
cussion on the report of the Special Committee 
on the London water supply, which was ad- 
journed from last week, was resumed. The 
recommendations made by that Committee 
were as follows :— 


“<1, That the Council, whilst expressing its readi- 
ness, so far as its legal powers enable it to do so, to 
undertake the duties and obligations mentioned in 
the first, second, fourth, and fifth recommendations. 
in paragraph 5 of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee, is unable to accept the condition contained 
in the third recommendation, that the Council if 
constituted the water authority should be required 
to purchase the undertakings of the eight water 
companies ‘by agreement, or, failing agreement, 
by arbitration, within a fixed period,’ 

2. That the Council is prepared to accept and act 
upon the following recommendation contained in 
the report of Sir William Harcourt’s Select Com- 
mittee on Water Supply, viz.: ‘That for certain. 





few domestic buildings in Durham that still 
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retains an ancient exterior. The illustration of 
it is from a sketch by Mr. W. G. Footitt, of 
Durham. 





STREET IMPROVEMENTS, WIMBLEDON.—On ‘the 
24th ult. a|jLocal Government Board Inquiry was 
held by Mr. Thornton Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., 
respecting the application of the Wimbledon Local 
Board for a loan of 6,200/.,—6,0002. of which is for 
the purpose of widening Wimbledon-hill and High- 
street, in accordance with plans and sections pre- 
pared by Mr. C. H. Cooper, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engi- 
neer and Surveyor to the Local Board. It is 
intended to take in an acre of ground on the north 
side of the hill, so as to widen the road, and at the 
same time retain the present forest of trees, which 
add greatly to the beauty of the locality. When 
completed, there will be a 12 ft. granolithic path ; 
on the south side of the hill, a 33 ft. roadway; a 
14 ft. strip, on which the trees are at present 
situated ; and a footpath on the north side, 11 ft. 
wide, between the trees and boundary-fence of the 
Belvedere estate,—total width, 70 ft. In the case 
of High-street, the road will be widened from a 
minimum width of 27 ft. to one of 50 ft., a quarter 
of an acre of ground having been acquired for this 











purpose. 


purposes at least it would be desirable to acquire 
the undertakings of the existing com- 
panies if the same could be obtained 
on fair and reasonable terms.’ 

3. That the Council is of opinion that 
the price to be given for the undertaking 
of any company should depend, not 
merely on past dividends or on Stock 
Exchange values, but upon the true 
value of the undertaking, having regard 
to its legal position and liabilities, to. 
the condition of the property, and to 
its ability to supply future wants. 

4, That in order to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion on this last question, 
it is essential, before any terms of pur- 
chase can be considered, that the 
liabilities to capital expenditure for 
new or supplementary sources of supply 
in the immediate future should be 
authoritatively ascertained.” 


At the last meeting of the Council 
Mr. Beachcroft had moved :— 


‘‘That the words ‘ without further 
information,’ be inserted after the word 
‘unable’ in the first recommendation.” 


Mr. Beachcroft had also given 
notice of the two following amend- 
ments :— 


“To omit from the third recom- 
mendation the words ‘ and to its ability 
to supply future wants,’ and to substi- 
tute the following words :—‘ And that 
the Committee be authorised to inquire 
and report to the Council as to what 
are the present statutory obligations: 
on the companies to provide and supply 
water, so that the Council may be in- 
formed whether the cost of supplement- 
ing existing supplies, if such should be 
found necessary, ought fairly and 
reasonably to be taken into account in 
determining the present purchase value 
of the companies’ undertakings.’ 

*‘ To add to the fourth recommenda- 
tion the following words :—‘ And that 
in view of the contingency of no 
terms of purchase being possible and 
of Parliament supporting the opinion of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that purchase 
of the companies’ undertakings must precede the 
establishment of an independent supply, it 1s 
essential that the only alternative gre of solving 
the problem—viz., the one suggested to the Select 
Committee on behalf of the companies of amalga- 
mation of the eight existing companies, accom- 
panied by more complete control and increased 
obligations in regard to supplementary supply, 
should be taken into consideration.’” 





Sir Thomas Farrer asked permission to treat: 
Mr. Beachcroft’s amendment asa whole. The 
first amendment was a very innocent-looking 
amendment, and if it stood by itself he should 
have no objection to it. The Committee of 
the House of Commons ‘passed a positive reso- 
lution, without any qualification, and to that 
resolution, as it stands, the Committee de- 
murred. In his second amendment Mr. Beach- 
croft proposed to omit certain words which had 
reference to the future liabilities of the com- 
panies. To omit those words altogether would 
be to reverse the whole policy of the Council. 
That policy had been to ascertain what they 
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were going to buy before they bought it. They 
wished to ascertain whether the existing supply 
was @ permanent one, or whether it would 
have to be largely supplemented at enormous 
nse from other sources. It needed 

no argument to show that this was an im- 
ortant element in the matter. Mr. Beach- 
croft had asked whether, if a new supply 
cost, say twenty millions, it was proposed to 
deduct that sum from the price which would be 
paid to the companies? Nothing of the kind 
had ever been said. What they had said was 
that the raising of additional capital under the 
conditions Parliament now imposed involved 
for a considerable time loss to the companies; 
that was, it took for the payment of interest and 
for instalments to the sinking fund part of the 
rates which would otherwise have gone to aug- 
ment dividends. They therefore said that that 
ought to be taken into account in considering 
what was the value of the property they were 
to purchase. In the case of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, the chairman of that com- 
pany had stated that in the year 1876 the com- 
pany had raised 300,000/. under certain condi- 
tions. The chairman of the company, in his 
evidence before the Committee last year, had 
said that the raising of that amount would 
cause an actual loss to the company for twenty 
years, and that the sum would not be recouped 
for the next forty years. What, then, would 
be the loss to the companies if they had to raise 
ten or twenty millions for a new supply? Mr. 
Beachcroft had also wished to know what were 
the statutory liabilities of the companies with 
respect to the supply of water. An inquiry into 
the subject was really unnecessary, for the com- 
panies themselves had stated what they con- 
sidered their liabilities to be. They had admitted 
that they must, under the provisions of their 
special Acts, bring pure and wholesome water to 
every part of their districts requiring it. He did 
not think that the liabilities of the companies 
were to be measured by statutory penalties. 
Their whole position was that they undertook, 
as a condition of their concession, to supply 
the metropolis with water. If they failed to 
supply it, the very foundation of their conces- 
sion collapsed. If they failed, the consequence 
was not merely the infliction of penalties, but, 
as he thought, the forfeiture of their privileges 
and the introduction almost of necessity of a 
supplementary and competing supply. With 
regard to Mr. Beachcroft’s third amendment, if 
it was intended merely to suggest that in case 
purchase was found impracticable, there was an 
alternative,—viz., amalgamation with effectual 
control,—he (the speaker) would not be indis- 
posed to agree with him. For instance, a 
scheme might be proposed involving the 
amalgamation of all the companies ; a reduc- 
tion of the absurdly large staff of directors, 
which now cost 26,000/.; a reduction of the 
ordinary staff; the utilisation of all plant in 
common; general distribution of water from 
all sources to any part of London where it 
might be required; the provision of a new 
supply, and the appropriation of new gathering- 
grounds ; the equalisation of rates throughout 
London ; the abolition of the increase on the 
quinquennial valuation ; a scheme for dividing 
profits between the companies and the con- 
sumers, and a provision for the raising of water 
capital. Such a scheme would deserve con- 
sideration, but there was much to be said on 
the other side. Was it not too late for such a 
scheme? Then there was the question of com- 
petition. He thought it was admitted that the 
companies had no absolutely legal claim to a 
monopoly ; that was to say, Parliament would 
never pledge itself to prevent other persons 
from supplying water within their respective 
areas. But the position of the companies was 
a@ very strong one, for they alone had power to 
break up the roads. Therefore, it would be a 
most extravagant policy to introduce new com- 
ting mains, and to make it necessary for 
ouseholders to have new fittings. Thus, from 
the financial and physical facts of the case, the 
companies possessed something in the nature 
of a monopoly. Sir William Harcourt’s Com- 
mittee had said it might be necessary for 
London ratepayers to have recourse to com- 
petition. What were the precedents for such a 
course? Firstly, there was the case of Bir- 
mingham; but the results of that case were 
most advantageous to Birmingham, which had 
made a great deal of money over the trans- 
ee Then there was the Stockton case. 
ompany was supplying the growing tow 

of Stockton with tainted i Be sak woptend “ 
extend the supply of that water without im- 





proving its quality, whereupon the Corporation 
arranged to compete. What did Parliament do ? 
They gave the company the full value of their 
maximum statutory dividends at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, with compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase and for prospective interest. 
The whole capital of the company was 360,000/. 
Twenty-five years’ purchase was equal to 
466,000/., and the compensation for compulsory 
purchase and prospective interest amounted to 
213,000/., so that the unhappy town had to pay 
679,000. for a capital of 360,0007. How was it 
that when all other monopolies had been done 
away with without compensation,the monopoly in 
water was to be sacred? Was it because water 
was the prime necessity of life? Or was it 
because the shares of the water companies were 
held in high places? After the decision of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Committee, he did not think 
they would be doing their duty to the inhabi- 
tants of London if they were to do anything to 
sacrifice one iota of their rights to introduce a 
competitive supply, if such a course should 
prove to be necessary. He sincerely hoped and 
believed that such a course would not be neces- 
sary. After all, the most important question 
before them was, how shall London be supplied 
with water? For his part, he hoped that the 
companies would be able to prove that they had 
an ample supply for fifty years. It would be 
cheaper to buy the companies at ‘their full 
value than to go a long distance for a new 
supply. 

Mr. Boulnois, M.P., said the tone of the report 
was calculated to delay, if not to frustrate, the 
object of the Committee. The course that had 
been taken was not the best way of reaching a 
friendly and peaceable solution of the matter. 

Mr. Rhodes said that there was no question 
of confiscation involved. But certain com- 
panies, having known some time ago of the 
proposed municipal purchase, had failed to 
renew their plant and had abstained from 
building up reserves. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold said he could not under- 
stand why Londoners should be called upon to 
pay for water taken from places whence water 
should never be taken. The water supplies of 
the north were much better than the water 
supply of London. London water contained 
sixteen degrees of “hardness, whereas the water 
of the North of England contained only two 
degrees. 

Mr. Dickinson said that the companies had 
once drawn their water from the Thames at 
London Bridge, but Parliament had sent them 
further up the river. Therefore, it was possible 
that Parliament might one day step in and say 
that the companies were not to take supplies 
from any part of the river ; and changes of that 
kind would of course affect the value of the 
undertakings. 

Professor Stuart, M.P., said that if the com- 
panies were not able to supply sufficient pure 
water, they would either have to go further 
afield for new supplies, or they must accept a 
competing supply. What would be the position 
of the companies if an epidemic broke out in 
London to-morrow that was traceable to enteric 
disease in the Thames Valley? Many weeks 
would not pass before the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords would be obliged to 
pass some Bill compelling the companies to go 
further afield for their water. It was only right 
to look into the liabilities of the companies 
before they purchased their concerns. 

Mr. Costelloe said that not another drop of 
water could be drawn from the Lea; and if a 
dry August were to occur, and there came a 
scare, London would be face to face witha 
great disaster. 

On a show of hands Mr. Beachcroft’s first 
amendment was defeated by 40 votes against 
12, and the recommendation of the Committee 
was agreed to. 

The second recommendation was also agreed 
to. 

On the third recommendation, Mr. A. Hoare 
moved that the words, ‘having regard to the 
liabilities as well as the privileges of its legal 
position,” should be substituted for the words, 
“having regard to its legal position and 
liabilities.” 

After some discussion, in which several 
members expressed their opposition to it, the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

On Mr. Beachcroft’s amendment, 

Mr, Alderman A. Haggis (the deputy chair- 
man) said he had got out a few figures bearing 
on the subject. According to the estimate of 
the companies, they were supplying in 1870 
3,139,000 persons, but in 1890 it was 5,696,000. 





That was an increase of more than 2,500,000 in 
twenty years, or over 80 percent. The average 
daily supply of water in 1870 was 104,000,000 
gallons, and in 1890 it was 175,000,000 gallons, 
or an increase of 70 per cent. in the twenty years. 
If that rate of increase went on, in 1910 the 
companies would have to supply the population 
with 295,000,000 gallons of water. But the 
increase was even a greater one than that. 
Comparing the first seven months of the 
present year with the corresponding period of 
last year, nearly 12,000,000 more gallons were 
needed daily, while the out-take from the 
Thames had been nearly 10 per cent. more. 
The question then was, were they to see that 
the companies were able to meet the demands 
of the next twenty years? Certainly. Twenty 
years was a very short time in a matter of that 
magnitude, as it would occupy many years in 
making arrangements for a fresh supply. 

On the amendment being declared lost by a 
show of hands, a division was demanded, when 
there voted,— 

For the amendment 
Against the amendment 68 

Mr. Beachcroft’s amendment on the fourth 
recommendation was also defeated, and the 
Committee’s recommendation was agreed to. 


New Sludge Ships.—The Main Drainage Com- 
mittee brought up the following report on the 
condition of the Thames :— 


‘‘1.—The Council will have observed, in the 
report we presented at its last meeting, that a very 
considerable increase has taken place in the quantity 
of sewage sludge sent out to sea. In the last week of 
July the amount of sludge taken from the Northern 
Outfall rose from 9,000 tons in the preceding week 
to 14,000 tons; in the week ended August 8 the 
quantity sent from the same outfall was 19,000 
tons, and in the subsequent weeks up to September 
19 the average was about 20,000 tons. This large 
increase is due, as reported to us by the Engineer 
and the Chemist, to the operation of the new weirs 
which have recently been brought into use at the 
Barking Outfall. These weirs, it will be remem- 
bered, were constructed for the purpose of enabling 
the sewage to be treated in a continuous manner, 
and have been applied to thirteen of the precipita- 
tion channels. In order that the Council may 
have the fullest information as to the alteration 
which has been effected, we think it desirable to 
place before it the following report, dated September 
28, which has been made to us by the officers,— 


‘The Committee will remember that the original 
design of the works at Barking and Crossness was to 
treat the sewage by deposition and precipitation in 
separate channels or reservoirs on the intermittent sys- 
tem, and that this plan was brought into operation at 
Barking as soon as the works there were completed. In 
October last we had occasion to point out to the Com- 
mittee that in so working at Barking, although the 
great bulk of the solid matter was precipitated in the 
depositing channels, yet that a considerable proportion 
of the sludge escaped with the effluent water through 
the telescopic weirs whien they were lowered to permit 
of its discharge. At that time we suggested, and the 
Committee approved, an attempt being made, by the 
construction of fixed masonry weirs at the ex- 
tremities of the precipitation channels, to treat 
the sewage in a continuous manner, and thus 
as far as possible obviate the loss of sludge 
when the weirs were lowered. The works sanc- 
tioned by the Committee were so far completed as to 
allow of their being brought into use during the last 
week of July. Of the thirteen channels to which the 
permanent weirs could be applied three only were at 
first brought into use, but as the contractor finished 
the remainder my | were one by one employed, and at 
the present time the whole thirteen are completed. The 
result of this working may be briefly stated as. 
follows:—From the commencement of the year up 
to the week ending July 25 the average quantity 
of sludge sent to sea amounted to about 7,000 tons 
per week. From the week ending August 1, when 
the new weirs were first brought into use, up to th 
week ending the 19th inst., the average quantity of 
sludge deposited and sent to sea has been about 20,000 
tons weekly ; and there can be no doubt that this large 
increase in the output of sludge is due tothe new mode 
of treatment. At the same time a great improvement 
has been effected in the effluent passing into the river ; 
indeed it is now demonstrable, not as a matter of 
opinion but as an actual fact, that the effluent poured 
into the river contains less suspended matter than that 
which is found in the river water itself. While con- 
gratulating the Committee on this so far most satisfac- 
tory result, we feel bound to draw attention to the fact 
that itis no more than was anticipated at the time of 
the Royal Commission, and has been the object towards 
which every endeavour has been made since the Council 
came into office, and it is also fully in accord with the 
experimental work carried out by the late Metropolitan 
Beard at Pimlico and Crossness. There can now, there- 
fore, be no doubt that were this system adopted in its 
entirety, both at Barking and Crossness, we should pour 
into the river an effluent practically free from suspended 
matter. Besides the clarification of the sewage due to 
precipitation, as above described, a quantity of floating 
matter and other refuse, to the amount of 80 tons per 
week, is removed at Barking by a process of mechanical 
screening, and this is disposed of by burning in the 
‘‘destructor,” which is found to work in the most satis- 
factory manner. The result of the large increase in 
the output of sludge since the first week in August, 
before referred to, has been met to the best of our 
ability by the means which we have at our disposal. It 
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will be remembered that there are two sludge- 
ships, the Bazalgette and the Barking, now in use. 
By placiog double crews upon these vessels, abandoning 
the partial precipitation which had been commenced at 
Crossness, and working without cessation throughout 
the long periods of daylight at the end of summer, we 
have been able to dispose of the entire quantity of 
slipdge without unduly resorting to the storage room 
provided. No doubt this mode of dealing with the 
question would have continued up to the present, but 
unfortunately, on Saturday, the 19th instant, the s.s. 
Bazalgette, in proceeding down the river, came into col- 
lision with the s.s. J7an/jield, the result being serious 
damage, which will probably put the Bazalyette out of 
work for six weeksto come. ‘This accident is very un- 
fortunate, for just at the time when we were bringing 
the whole question to a most successful issue, and dis- 
posing of almost the entire solid sewage matter on the 
north side, we receive a check, and have unwillingly 
to permit a considerable portion of the solid matter 
to enter the river because the means at our 
disposal for conveying it to sea have broken 
down. We have carefully looked into the question 
of the influence which the wet weather of the past 
month may have had in contributing to the large in- 
crease of sludge deposited, and find that it is but a very 
small factor in bringing about the results above noted. 
Nor can we in any way attribute tothe sand, which was 
formerly separated from the sludge and taken from the 
precipitation channels after the sludge had been drawn 
off, the large increase in the amount of sludge now 
produced. This sand, on the most liberal estimate, 
could only amount to about 100 tons per week, and as it 
can scarcely bear a saturation of ten times its volume, 
and still retain the consistency of sand, it is hardly 
right to look atit from this point of view. If the above 
improved system is to be carried out in its entirety at 
Crossness, it will involve some slight alteration to the 
existing works at that place, which are now approaching 
completion. So far were we convinced of the necessity for 
these alterations, and that the Committee would order 
them to be executed on re-assembling after the recess, that 
the Engineer suspended all further work on the falling 
weirs under current contracts until the wishes of the 
Committee could be ascertained, so as to avoid, as far 
as possible, unnecessary expenditure on work which 
could be improved. In accordance with the desire of 
the Committee at their meeting on the 24th instant, a 
plan and an estimate amounting to 3,300/. is herewith 
ee ne for building the necessary weir walls and 
ntroducing the system of continuous treatment at Cross- 
ness, Which work can be executed under Mr. Webster's 
contract, and should be pushed on without delay so as 
to be in operation in the early part of next summer. 
Looking to the future and viewing the question of the 
discharge of the large quantity of sludge which will 
have to be disposed of when the works at Barking and 
Crossness are both in full operation, we cannot 
estimate it at less than from 30,000 to 35,000 
tons per week, and after carefully considering 
the matter we are of opinion that the number of 
ships should at least be 
work, and one spare vessel undergoing repairs 
or boiler cleaning. This we feel, having regard to 
possible accidents and detention during the foggy 
weather and the short days of winter, is a safe although 
low estimate, and under the above circumstances we 
would strongly and earnestly urge upon the Committee 
the advisability of obtaining at the earliest possible 
date two additional ships. At this point we would like 
to draw the attention of the Committee to a subject 
which has engaged our attention, and which has been 
gradually forcing itself upon our minds for some time 
past, and that is, that the endeavour to obtain a sludge 
containing the smallest amount of moisture should not 
be pressed beyond reasonable limits, as the liquid 
which can be separated from it (technically called 
** liquor”) is the quintessence of the fluid impurity con- 
tained in the crude sewage, and returning it to the 
sewage to beagain treated tends, we think, to render the 
eftiuent water less pure than it otherwise would be. 
The Committee having asked for our cpinion on the 
subject of the recent filter-pressing operations carried 
on at Barking, we would state that they have now been 
continued long enough to form an idea as to the cost 
and utility of pressing London sewage. If filter-presses 
were adopted, the process would commence at that 
stage in the - omer Be represented by the point at which 
it is now discharged intu the ships, and the cost of the 
operation would amount to 82d. per ton of wet sludge as 
compared with 53$d., which will be the outside cost of 
disposing of the sludge in the manner which has now 
been proved to work so'well. This price of 8:d. per ton 
of wet sludge or 3s. 6d. per ton of dry cake would be 
exclusive of the cost of disposing of the latter, which 
would be subject to another charge for conveying it 
from the works to some place of disposal where it 
could be utilised or otherwise dealt with. This in the 
case of Tottenham, into which we recently inquired, 
came to ls. per top, which would represent a total ex- 
penditure of 4s. 6d. per ton, and even after this expen- 
diture it would have to be given away. At Tottenham 
this course had to be followed, as no one could be found 
to purchase it at its cost price, and this merely confirms 
the experience obtained at Crossness in the time of the 
late Board when about 17,000 tons of cake were ob- 
tained at a cost of about 4s. per ton, and for which 
no purchaser could be found, although it was placed 
in barges or put on rail free of charge. Reviewing the 
whole question of sludge pressing, we are therefore 
strongly of opinion that as compared with disposing 
of the sludge by steamers in the sea it would 
involve a much larger cost, and produce no 
adequate beneficial result to anyone concerned. 
In conclusion, we should like to remark that we see 
no reason why, with the co-operation of the Committee, 
the whole of the London sewage should not be properly 
treated and clarified before being passed into the river, 
at a date not more distant than the commencement of 
next summer. A. R. BINNIE, Chief Engineer. 
W. J. DIBDIN, Chemist.’ 


Before stating the conclusions at which we have 
arrived upon the several suggestions contained in 
the foregoing report, we think it desirable to refer 
to the erroneous statement which has appeared 
from time to time to the effect that only about one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the total organic impurity 
contained in the sewage of London can be removed 
by the process of precipitation now in operation. 
We wish to distinctly point out that this statement 





relates solely to the matters in solution, as, prac- 
tically, the whole of the organic matters held in 
suspension in the liquid sewage, are removed in 
addition to the above-mentioned quantities of dis- 
solved matters. In support of this view, we may 
quote the following passages from the report of 
the Royai Commission on Metropolitan sewage dis- 
charge :— 


‘There is evidence to show that the suspended solid 
matters in the sewage are to a greater extent the origin 
of the offensive smells than the dissolved solid con- 
stituents. . ie ; 

‘In the first place, no one denies that by chemical 
precipitation the suspended matters may be almost en- 
tirely removed, or, in other words, the sewage may be 
practically clarified.’ 

; ; : ‘And, as it is also admitted that the 
suspended matters are the worst cause of pollution and 
nuisance, it follows that the clarification must effect a 
great improvement.’ : , , , 

‘it seems also to be the general opinion that the 
chemical processes in their best form will also have 
some effect in removing noxious matter in solution.’ 


It will, therefore, be seen that so far from the 
operations removing only a small fraction of the 
total impurity, the exact contrary is the case, the 
proportion of organic matter removed being at the 
lowest possible estimate over 50 per cent., while 
under favourable circumstances this reduction may 
be fairly stated at about 70 to 80 percent. We 
have given to the report of the officers the earnest 
consideration which a subject of such importance 
demands, and believing that the steps therein 
suggested are the best which can be taken for 
securing the great object which the Council has in 
view,—namely, the purification of the River 
Thames, we have to submit the following recom- 
mendations :-—- 


* (a) That, subject to an estimate to be submitted to 
the Council by the Finance Committee as required by 
the statute, two additional sludge ships, of a type 
similar to the s.s. Bazalgette, be obtained; that the 
Engineer be instructed to prepare the necessary plans 
and specifications for this purpose, and that an adver- 
tisement be issued inviting tenders for the construction 
of the ships.’ 

‘(b) That, for the purpose of introducing the system 
of continuous treatment of the sewage at the Crossness 
outfall, the necessary weir walls be erected, and that 
this work be executed under Mr. Webster’s contract 
for the precipitation works.’ ” 


After some remarks by Mr. ineas Smith and 
Mr. Burns, the recommendations were agreed 


ept up to five, four on fall | to 


Improvement of Brooke’s-market, Holborn.— 
The Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
brought up a report, from which we quoted last 
week (see last week’s Builder, p. 280), with 
respect to the condition of Brooke’s-market. 
The Committee recommended,— 


“‘That, subject to an estimate being submitted 
by the Finance Committee in accordance with the 
statute, and to the Holborn District Board of Works 
contributing, as promised, 1,500/. towards the cost 
of such scheme, the Council do pass a resolution 
under section 39 (1) (b) of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, in respect of the 
Brooke’s Market (Holborn) area, and do order its 
seal to be affixed thereto; and do direct a scheme, 
under Part II. of the Act, to be prepared for the 
improvement of the area, and that your Committee 
be authorised to prepare a scheme accordingly.” 


Colonel Hughes moved as an amendment :— 


‘“‘That, in the opinion of the Council, the Hol- 
born District Board should contribute at least one- 
half of the total net cost of the proposed improve- 
ment of the area in Brooke’s-market ; and that the 
Council do pass the statutory resolution for the 
preparation of a scheme under Part II. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, leaving the 
amount of the contribution of the local authority to 
be settled by the Secretary of State, as mentioned 
in section 46 (6) of the Act, unless the District 
Board shall previously agree to bear half the said 
cost.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and finally 
carried as the substantive motion. 
The Council adjourned at 7.20. 
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PROPOSED NEW MARKET, SWANSEA.—A special 
meeting of the Swansea County Council was held at 
the Town-hall, Swansea, on the Ist inst., to consider 
a report of the Property Committee, which included 
a recommendation to spend 20,000/. in the re- 
building and improvement of the Oxford-street 
Market, Swansea. The proposed new market is to 
be built from the designs of Messrs. J. Buckley 
Wilson and Glendinning Moxham, architects, 
Swansea. The market has frontages, which are to 
be built of red Avon bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings, to Oxford-street and Union-street. The 
principal entrance will be opposite Portland-street. 
There are two minor entrances in Oxford-street and 
two in Union-street. The whole of the area of the 
present site is to be covered. There are to be 
eighty butchers’ stalls, a wholesale meat market, a 
fish market, three reoms for officers, weighing, 
parcels, refreshments, and retiring rooms, &c. After 
some discussion the recommendation was agreed to. 
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Illustrations. 


TOWER, UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 


JHE tower of the University at Glasgew 

4 Bell was originally designed by Sir Gilbert 
w2.S3]} Scott to carry a lofty spire constructed 
of woodwork, covered with lead and slating. 

This was postponed for a few years, and in 
the meantime the opinions of the Professors be- 
came adverse to this intention, from fear 
that in such a position there was considerable 
danger to a wooden spire from lightning. The 
illustration shows the design which has been 
carried out by Mr. Oldrid Scott. Itis of open 
stonework throughout. The spire is_ eight- 
sided, and is pierced with bold tracery 
arranged in panels. At about two-thirds of 
the full height a balcony projects, and adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the whole. 

The work was executed in Dalmeney stone by 
Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, at a 
cost of about 5,000. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
this year. 











THE GREAT HALL, HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 


THis well-known building, within easy dis- 
tance of London, by road, rail, or river, 
still stands but little changed since the days of 
its erection, in spite of alterations and restora- 
tions, and remains to us an almost perfect 
specimen of the characteristic domestic archi- 
tecture of the Tudor period, its charm of red 
brick of deep, rich tones, clinging to it still in 
favourable contrast to the staring uniform por- 
tions of more modern work. There is yet con- 
siderable beauty about it, as it still boasts its 
embattled parapets, picturesque gables, and 
mullioned windows, almost unaltered, though 
to the student of its history its design must 
appear sadly incomplete without its central 
lantern, or ‘‘femerall,” and its crested 
ridging (removed by the profane hand of 
Kent in the seventeenth century), and 
the quaint, lead-covered cupolas, or ‘ types,” 
which surmounted the corner turrets, with their 
ornamental crockets and gilded bannerets. 
Only two of these cupolas remain in the exten- 
sive range of the palace buildings, and are well 
worthy of study. The original grotesque 
animals in procession down the parapets of the 
gables are still there; and the modern heraldic 
beasts on the battlements, replacing some ugly 
finials, shown in Pagin’s illustrations (‘“ Gothic 
Examples,” vol. ii.), serve to give more finish and 
completeness to the design. The patterns in 
dark lines, of chequers, diapers, and interlacing 
work, are nearly obliterated from the brickwork, 
but the remaining traces show that they were 
plentiful and varied, giving a pleasing effect to 
the warm surfaces of brick, although by purists 
they are disliked as significant of a degenerate 
taste at this period. 

The name of Hamntone is first mentioned in 
1086, when the Domesday survey was being 
compiled, as being held by a Walter de St. 
Valerie. It remained in his line for 150 years, 
and then passed to Henry de St. Albans, who 
allowed the Order of St. John of Jerusalem to 
use it, and eventually become its owners. These 
Knights Hospitallers had a small manor-house 
here, probably on the site of the present palace, 
which we find was tenanted by certain officers 
of the Order, down to 1503, and even then 
bore its present name of Hampton Court. It 
was frequently favoured by Royal visits, the 
last of which, before it was acquired by Wolsey, 
was by Henry VIII. and his first Queen, in 
1514. The manor was leased to the Cardinal for 
99 years at an annual rental of 50/. ; and its new 
owner immediately set about building him- 
self an extensive and dignified country residence 
of palatial character, first, however, surround- 
ing the site with a moat, traces of which even 
now remain. His architect is unknowa to us 
by name, Wolsey himself probably designing the 
general plan; but we find the works were at 
times in charge of various prominent officials, 
such as “Thomas Bettes, master of the works, 
‘¢ Master Nicholas Stubbes ” (who acted as pay- 
master on the works in 1515 and the following 
year), ‘‘ Master Williams, a clerk in holy orders, 
surveyor of the works.” By 1516 the buildings 
were sufficiently advanced to allow of the eater- 
tainment of the King and Queen here, the first 
of numerous visits, both private and in full state, 
which lasted till 1529, when the Cardinal lost 
the King’s favour, was banished from his 
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presence, stripped of his power, and his estates 
and goods confiscated. Henry now entered 
into possession with his new wife, Anne, and 
early in 1530 set about enlarging and improving 
the palace. Here the royal couple remained till 
the following November, to receive the news of 
Wolsey’s death at Leicester Abbey, while on his 
way to the Tower charged with high treason. 

The present hall was not erected by Wolsey 
himself, but commenced immediately after his 
death, by the King, on the site of the Cardinal’s 
own smaller and less pretentious hall. It 
follows the usual plan of a Medizval hall, 
having a dais at one end and minstrel’s gallery 
at the other, and is raised on a basement story 
which contained the kitchens, butteries, cellars, 
and other domestic offices. The dais com- 
municated immediately behind the host’s chair 
with the withdrawing-room, and this again 
with the other state rooms of the palace. The 
kitchen stairs formerly were in what is now 
Known as the Horn Room, and the buttery 
stairs are on the north side of the hall, under 
the minstrel’s gallery, opposite the chief 
entrance to the building, which is now used by 
the public. A door, now bricked up, opened 
into the great pantries, which at present form 
& suite of private apartments. The interior 
was decorated with stained glass in the windows, 
painting and gilding on the woodwork of the 
roof, tapestry on all the walls up to the window- 
sills, and trophies of armour and of the chase 
above. The floor was paved with tiles, and in 
the centre stood the immense hearth; all traces 
of tile floor and hearth have now disappeared. 
The materials used for the exterior are red 
bricks of small gauge (now toned down to a 
deep crimson, in parts almost purple), with 
stone dressings and ornaments. 

The execution of the ornamental work of the 
building, as well as its interior decoration and 
garnishing, was entrusted to craftsmen from 
London, involving much expense and labour. 
The original MS. building accounts are still 
preserved in the Record Office; those for the 
years 1530-1-2 teem with interesting items as 
to the cost of materials, prices of labour, and 
the state of trade and handicrafts generally. 
These accounts were most carefully kept,—the 
minutest details being set forth, and entered 
up for yeni of fourteen days at a time, every 
item of carving, colouring, and gilding being 
enumerated, the name given of the craftsman 
who executed it, and the amount he received 
for the work ; so that, after the lapse of three 





and -a-half centuries, one can identify every 
portion of the work with the utmost ease. Felix 
Summerley (Sir Henry Cole) remarks of these 
records :—‘‘ I doubt if a similar identification is 
possible with any other building of equal an- 
tiquity.” We find also evidences of Henry’s 
patronage of foreign workmen, for there are 
entries of payments to such men as Tolo del 
Nunziato (Anthony Tole) and similar Italian 
names. 

Thinking it may interest some, I append a 
few extracts of information as to the materials 
and prices :— 

‘“‘ Alder poles for scaffoldyng were purchased 
of John Palmer, of Dorking, at 2s. 6d. the lode.” 
William Love, of Bronxam, supplied “10,000 of 
bryke at 4s. 6d. the thowsande, delyvered at 
Taplow quarry.” Carters were paid 1s. 2d. the 
day for carrying bricks from “ the brick kill, and 
also chalk from the waterside, for the founda- 
tions.” Bricklayers’ wages were 6d. the day; 
‘fremasons at 3s. the weke, every of them 
workyng in freston uppon dores, wyndowes, 
coynes for buttresses, and _ gressetables.” 
“ Pavyng tyles” for the Hall were supplied by 
several makers, among them “John Church, of 
Chertsey, at 18s. 4d. the thowsande, delyvered 
at Hamptone Court ; Wm. Morer, of Kyngstone ; 
John Quycke, also of Kyngstone.” John 
Burdde, ‘‘of Chessyllhurst,” received the 
fancy price of 26s. 8d. the thousand, 
“by convencion,” “for playne tyles.” Car- 
penters were paid 6d. a day, but to ex. 
pedite the works this was increased to 7d., 
‘‘for workynge in their owre tymes (hour 
times), and drynkynge tymys;” tallow candles 
costing 1s. 6d. the dozen. The hearth was ‘‘ of 
Rygate stone, conteyning 36 fote, at 15d. the 
fote.” Thomas 4 Coon, “the Kynge’s sergeaunt- 
plumber, received 4d. per lb. for one hundred 
wait of sowther (solder), for sorderyng the 
pyppes about the new Halle.” Lead nails were 
obtained from John a Gwylders, at the rate of 
2d. for fifty. Thomas Johnson, of London, 
‘“karver,” was paid 16s. 8d., for “makynge 29 
of the Kynge’s bestes to stand upon the new 
batilments.” ‘‘ Henry Blakeston, of London, 
paynter, for gylding and fynysshyng, by taske 
worke, of antyke heds.” There are numberless 
such entries of work and prices, for carving the 
royal arms, badges, lions, greyhounds, harts 
and leopards, roses, fleurs-de-lys, portcullises, 
crowns, hawks, and all manner of devices in 
stone and wood, and for painting and gilding 
them in the most costly manner. 





Such authentic information as this lends a 
deeper charm to the study of old work, and a 
dip into these records well repays the trouble. 

W. WONNACOTT. 


a i 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SurvEyors.—The Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors inaugurated its 
winter session on Monday evening, the 12th 
inst., by a conversazione and concert, held in 
the drawing-room of the Cutlers’ Hall. The 
President (Mr. C. J. Innocent) delivered his 
address, which was followed by a musical 
programme. The company had also the oppor- 
tunity ofinspectingacollection of pictures, photo- 
graphs, etchings, and other objects, organised by 
the members of the Society assisted by their 
friends. Amongst a contribution of etchings 
lent by Mr. E. T. Atkin were several of the 
works of Seymour Haden. Mr. Atkin’s loan 
also included an example of the Datch painter 
and etcher, Josef Israels, etchings by M’Beth 
after Fred. Walker, and some architectural 
plates by Axel and Haig. Mr. John Fowler 
lent a copy of Titian’s “ Assumption,” by the 
late Alfred Stevens. On the walls were several 
oil-paintings by the President of the Sheffield 
Society of Artists (Mr. J. W. M’Intyre), Mr. 
Keeling, and others; and there were some 
architectural photographs and water-colour 
drawings contributed by Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, the Vice-President (Mr. E. M. Gibbs), 
and Mr. Charles Hadfield, the Hon. Secretary. 
Messrs. Longden & Co. lent a collection of 
wrought-iron and brass work of German six- 
teenth-century date and modern work designed 
by the late J. D. Sedding. The President, in 
his address, said that the Society, although it 
had not been long in existence, had not been 
inactive, and its work would be beneficial to 
individual architects as well as to the whole 
town. Practically every architect and surveyor 
in the town had joined their ranks, and the 
financial position of the Society was most 
satisfactory. The present was an age, he 
observed, when everybody seemed to be con- 
cerned about drainage and matters affecting 
the health of the people. Architects ought, 
above all men, to be so concerned, and they 
had every reason to see that in all these things 
the best that could be done was done. They 
ought to be ready to co-operate with all public 
bodies and officials charged with the duty of 
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caring for the public health, and they had a 
right to expect that their efforts in this direc- 
tion would be reciprocated in a friendly spirit. 
Mr. Innocent went on to remark that perhaps 
the weakest point in the Society was the small 
number of students connected with it. He 
advised the younger members of the profession 
to join it for their own sakes, and for mutual 
self-improvement, and suggested that a class 
for taking out quantities during the winter 
months, and for outside surveying in the 
summer, might well be organised to supple- 
ment the teaching which architectural pupils 
were in the habit of receiving. A hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded, on the motion of 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, seconded by Mr. 
¥’. Fowler (Past President). 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At the usual monthly meeting of this 
Association, held on the 6th inst., — the 
President occupying the chair,—a paper 
on “Structural Ironwork” was read by Mr. 
Andrew Robertson. The graphic method 
of determining strains in frames was first con- 
sidered, this part being illustrated by diagrams, 
and afterwards an indication was given of 
various ways in which iron might be used con- 
structionally. It was advocated that architects 
should study mechanics, and familiarise them- 
selves with the use of iron, so that they 
might with greater confidence carry out new 
forms of construction. The discussion of the 
paper was opened by Mr. William Cowie, and 
taken part in by several other members, after 
which a cordial vote of thanks was awarded the 
essayist. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








REFECTORY AND FRATRY. 


Srz,—Will you allow me to call attention to 
a mistake in nomenclature in Mr. Drew’s 
account of the buildings connected with St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral (p. 254, second column)? 
Mr. Drew speaks of the “ refectory” and the 
“ fratry” as distinct buildings, instead of these 
being two names for the same chamber. 
Little seeming likeness as there is between the 
two words, “fratry” is a corruption of 
‘“‘refectory.” The line of descent is this: 
“refectorium;” Old French, “refretoir;” 
Middle English, “freitour” or ‘freytoure; ” 
and thence “frater” ‘“frater-house” and 
“fratry.” The derivation from “ frater” 
(brother), though specious, is quite erroneous. 
That the ‘“fratry” was the dining-hall of a 
monastic body is rendered certain by the 
quotations given in the Rev. A. Smyth’s 
interesting “ Folk Etymology:” “ A frayter or 
place to eate meate in: refectorium” (Withal’s 
Dictionary, ed. 1608).  ‘ Wheresoever sum 
eate a serten kepe the freytor” (Bale, King 
John). “Concerning the fare of their 
‘froyter,’ &c. We have other examples of the 
curiously intercalated “7” in ‘“fronde,” a 


sting, Lat. ‘“ funda;” “ trésor,” Lat. 
“Thesaurus”; ‘‘perdvix,” Lat. ‘“ perdix”; 
*‘chanvve,” hemp, Lat. ‘‘cannabis.” Mr. 


Drew seems to have fallen into the not un- 
common error of confusing the “ fratry” with 
the “warming-house” or “calefactory.” It would 
be interesting to know whether there are any 
indications to show that the refectory at St. 
Patrick’s stood, according to the normal plan of 
the Cistercians, at right-angles to the axis of 
the church, not parallel to it, as in the Benedic- 
tine plan. E. V. 





GRAY’S INN HALL. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 10th inst. appeared 
a letter from Mr. Thackeray Turner, the Secre- 
tary of the “Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings,” lamenting the intended 
removal of the plastering from the walls of this 
old Hall. 

Mr. Turner's letter, without being inten- 
tionally misleading, is calculated to give an 
erroneous impression of this precious plaster- 
work to those who are unacquainted with the 
Hall and its history. 

The work already done consists of chopping 
down the plaster from one buttress and one 
bay up to the level of the window-cill, and this 
reveals some very good diaper brickwork in the 
wall, and a buttress of brick with stone quoins. 





Truly the quoins and brickwork have been 
hacked to take the plaster, but there would 
seem to be no reason why the surfaces should | 


not be rubbed down, and the mischief which 
Mr. Turner acknowledges was done be reme- 
died. I believe it is not intended to do more 
than one bay at present. 

A careful examination of the stonework of 
the windows (jambs and cills) already exposed 
to view should convince anybody (not a mem- 
ber of the S.P.A.B.) that the woful plaster 
mask is hopelessly at variance with the original 
work, and profoundly ugly to boot; what orna- 
mental features there may be are of the well- 
known commonplace type and devoid of any 
artistic merit or distinctive character. The 
removal of the plaster casing would, I 
am sure, be hailed with delight by many 
who, like myself, see the Hall every day, and 
who would be grateful to the Benchers 
of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn for 
removing an eyesore and giving a little more 
colour and variety to this fine old square. 

¥. T. W. GOLDSMITH, A.R.I.B.A. 
Gray’s Inn, October 12, 1891. 





S1r,—Really the subscribers to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings should 
put some control on their executive, and pre- 
vent them from bringing the society into con- 
tempt. 

This society, when acting on the advice of 
specialists who know what they are about, has 
often been able to do useful work, and might 
be most helpful, if it could persuade its officers 
to couch their letters in less offensive form, and 
if it would limit its interference to questions 
as to which there can be no great dispute instead 
of frittering away its influence by trivial meddle- 
someness. 

I should not have thought it possible that 
anyone could have wished to preserve the hideous 
sham-stone stucco of Gray’s-Inn Hall, but in 
any case there can be no pretence that the 
stucco is an ancient monument, or that the 
structure or any particular features will suffer 
from its removal. If the society really think 
so they must be very ignorant, since such 
removal has been frequently carried out with 
success. Indeed, the work now in progress 
promises to be quite as satisfactory as could be 
expected. 

One would have thought that the highly 
satisfactory result of the reparation of Staple 
Inn would have made the society’s executive 
rather ashamed of its action in protesting 
against the removal of the rough cast. I have 
reason, however, to know that, so far from the 
society’s repenting its action in that case, it 
has recently appealed to this unfortunate result 
as a triumphant vindication of their protest ! 

Anyone is entitled to prefer rough cast to 
timber work, but surely not to promote their 
preference by utilising the prestige of a society 
formed for quite different purposes. 

RALPH NEVILL. 

Rolls Chambers, Chancery-lane. 





CARPENTERS’ STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT. 


Sir,—The present is an opportune time to intro- 
duce a most important alteration in the time of 
labour for the building trade. 

In the present state of society, six o’clock in the 
morning is a most unreasonable hour to commence 
work. Asarule, a mechanic lives a long way from 
his work, so that in a great many instances he has 
to leave his home about half-past four o’clock in the 
morning. His wife and children see nothing of 
him until a short time in the evening when he 
arrives home tired. 

This is not a condition under which a home is 
likely to flourish. Socially it is wrong, and is bad 
for the community at large. 

Employers and employed would find much advan- 
tage in beginning work at eight o’clock. Let each 
duly consider the matter. 

A working-man would have the opportunity of 
breakfasting with his family and looking round his 
home in comfort before starting for his daily toil. 
He would need but the hour, one to two o’clock, for 
his dinner, and should leave his work at six o’clock, 
—thus making the working-day nine hours,—a 
man can well do a good day’s work in that time. 

He may think six o’clock rather late to leave off, 
but he will soon get used to that, as thousands have 
done. It is quite soon enough to leave work. It 
is not good for any man to have much idle time. 

This will give him his tea at home, and a long 
evening to enjoy the society of his family, for he 
need not then go to bed so early. 

The gain to the employer will be just as great, 
for the early morning work cannot be looked after, 
and the loss of time in leaving off for breakfast and 
resuming work will be avoided. It will relieve 
time-keepers of what has been a very trying duty, 
and most difficult to perform with justice to their 
employers. C. B, 


. 
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FLAT ROOFS WITHOUT LEAD. 


S1r,—The discussion at the Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography on the subject of flat roofs sug- 
gested to me that perhaps some particulars o0§ 
work on which I was employed in the Canary 
Islands might be of interest, but I waited in order 
that my anticipations as to soundness might be 
verified before writing. 

There are two flat roofs for walking upon 
(azoteas), each 120 ft. by 40 ft., and presenting an 
unbroken surface. They are of concrete on rolled 
iron joists, but differ somewhat from ordinary con- 
structions of this sort. 

The rolled iron joists were laid as ordinary 
bridging joists, 3 ft. centre to centre. Over these 
was laid cement concrete, 4 in. thick, in sucha 
way as to form monolithic slabs, 6 ft. by 9 ft., each 
independent of the other, and resting on the top 
flanges. These slabs were made in stu on centreing, 
and the joints were arranged so that each long edge 
of a slab came over the centre line of a joist, and 
each slab, therefore, had three longitudinal bearings, 
the one in the centre being a whole flange and those 
at the sides half flanges. To make each slab dis- 
tinct wood slips, 4 in. by 4in., were fixed at the 
joints before the concrete was poured in. The slabs 
were arranged to break joint. As the work was 
done in the heat of a Canary summer, and was 
exposed to the full force of the sun, too rapid drying 
of the concrete was feared, and, to avoid this, each 
slab was covered with a pool formed by making a 
ridge of mortar round the edges and then pouring 
on water, the loss by evaporation being occasionally 
replaced. When the concrete was considered 
sufficiently set the mortar ridges were cleaned 
off, and the wood slips, which became 
very tightly compressed by the ramming, were 
picked out with a chisel to the depth of an inch, 
the resulting interstices being pointed up with 
cement mortar. This left a flat roof of rough 
concrete, over which was formed a layer from 1 in, 
to 3in. thick of broken stone and mortar gauged 
with Portland cement, and finished with red 
paving-tiles floated in cement, and laid on the 
bedding material before it was thoroughly dry. In 
this layer the gutters and falls were formed. The 
gutters ran along the two long sides of the roof, 
and the slopes fell from the centre to the gutters, 
the summit being rounded for convenience in walk- 
ing. Cesspools were formed in the thickness of the 
parapet walls, and lead shoots (the only lead used) 
conducted the water to the rain-water pipe-heads, 
The work was all done by Spaniards, and the figures 
mentioned are approximate. 

I have just heard that these roofs, made over two 
years ago, have stood without showing a single 
crack. On October 14, 1890, there fell on them 
2°4 in. of rain, nearly all of which came down in 
sixteen hours, and yet not the slightest leakage 
occurred. Of course, these roofs have never been 
subjected to frost, but, provided no water got a 
lodgment, I do not see why frost should affect them 
unfavourably. MAESTRO DE OBRAS. 

P.S.—I am aware that mortar gauged with Port- 
land cement is not good in all cases. 





SAFE PRESSURE ON WATER-PIPES. 


Sir,—In reply to “J. A.’s” letter in your last 
issue, the safe pressure to put upon lead pipes may 
be arrived at as follows :— 

Tbe thickness of metal in lead service-pipes being 
large compared with their diameter, the ordinary 
formula for thin pipes cannot be used with safety. 

Taking Rankine’s formula for thick pipes or 
cylinders under internal pressure, we have 

D?—@ 

P = et al 

D? + @ 
where P = bursting pressure, f = ultimate tensile 
strength of the material, D and d = respectively 
the externa] and internal diameters of pipe. Prof. 
Unwin gives / for sheet-lead as 2,500 lbs. per square 
inch ; and taking this value, with a factor of safety 
4, the safe pressure for 3 in. pipe weighing 10 lbs. 
per yard becomes 270 lbs. per square inch, corre- 
sponding toa head of 620 ft. of water. For pipe 
weighing 12 lbs. per yard the formula gives the 
working pressure at 300 lbs. per square inch, or 

690 ft. head of water. 

Comparing these values with the pressures recom: 
mended in practice, we find that 3” pipe of 9 lb. per 
yard can be safely subjected to a head of about 500ft. 
of water (Rivington’s ‘* Notes,” vol. iii, p. 34%), 
while Mr. Kirkaldy found that the bursting pres 
sure of 2” pipe weighing 3°8 Ib. per foot was 1,191 1b. 
per sq. in. (equal to a head of 2,580 ft. of water) 
These results agree sufficiently for practical pur 

oses. 
‘ Perhaps it would be well to bear in mind that the 
lead pipe as generally supplied is far from being 
uniform thickness, the metal on one side being some- 
times nearly twiceasthickasthatontheother. More- 
over, in forming sharp bends, the metal on the out- 
side must of necessity become somewhat thinned, 
especially in places which may be already weak. 

Of course, however, the principal damage done to 
house property by burst pipes is caused not by the 
direct pressure of the water in them, but by the 
expansion which the water undergoes in turning to 
ice during severe frosts. : “th 

The pipe is thus enlarged, time after time, W! 
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each successive frost, until finally the metal becomes 

so thin in some weak spot, that the application of a 

very small pressure suffices to cause rupture. 
HAROLD BUSBRIDGE, Assoc. R.C.S. 





TRACING-PAPER. 


Srr,—Great inconvenience is experienced by our 
architects and engineers on account of tracing- 
paper, especially imperial, being made 2 in. nar- 
rower than drawing-paper. An imperial drawing 
often occupies the whole width of the paper, and 
when it comes to be traced, the corresponding size 
of tracing-paper is 1 ft. 8 in. instead of 1 ft. 10 in. 
You must either cut into a double sheet, 40 in. by 
30 in., and leave 1 ft. 6 in. waste, or use continuous 
paper, which is both inconvenient and wasteful 
both of paper and time. I shall be much obliged 
by your calling the attention of papermakers to 
this matter. WALTER SCARGILL. 

43, North-street, Colchester, October 13, 1891. 





TENDERS FOR PUBLIC OFFICES, 
CANNING TOWN. 


Sir,—We notice your comment at the end of the 
tenders for public offices, Canning Town, Corpora- 
tion of West Ham, and would wish to correct an 
error therein as regards ourselves, 

The clause in the form of tender to which we ob- 
jected was as follows:—‘‘That we will pay such 
rate of wages and observe such hours of labour as 
are recognised and determined by the London 
Trades Council,” and we substituted the following, 
which we believe is the practical form adopted by 
the London County Council :—‘‘ That we will pay 
such rate of wages and observe such hours of labour 
as are generally accepted as fair in the trades in 
London.” Perry & Co, 

Tredegar Works, Bow. 

October 13, 1891. 

* * The “comment” referred to was not ours; 

it was attached to the list of tenders as forwarded 


to us, 
ne oi 


Che Siudent’s Column. 


MARBLES.—XVI. 
DEVONSHIRE MARBLES, 


HE limestones from which the Devonshire 
¥| marbles are obtained may be said to 
.)) be confined to the districts in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, from Torbay to a 
few miles beyond Newton Bushell and Totnes, 
and in North Devon at Berry Pomeroy, Drews- 
teignton and other places. The greater part of 
South Devon is occupied by rocks of the 
Devonian system, and nowhere can the lime- 
stones be studied to better advantage than at 
Plymouth and Torquay. On the north of the 
area stretches the large granite massif of Dart- 
moor, flanked by the rocks of the great Car- 
boniferous trough of central Devon. The Dart- 
moor granite is skirted by a belt of metamorphic 
rocks of a widely-varied and highly-interesting 
character, and is intersected by numerous por- 
phyritic elvan courses and lodes. Such a dis- 
trict could not fail to produce a magnificent 
series of ornamental stones. 

The marbles of the Plymouth area are raised 
from a large band of limestone of Middle 
Devonian age, which is described by Mr. R. N. 
Worth, F.G.8., as being half-a-mile in width 
and extending from Devonport dockyard some 
seven miles easterly to a place called Sherford. 
There is also an isolated patch of considerable 
extent associated therewith at Yealmpton. 
Here and there a band of trap-rock occurs in 
proximity to the limestone, which occasionally 
produces alterations in its character.* The 
limestone itself forms a ridge, the upper 
surface of which has a wall-like or terraced 
appearance,—a platform of denudation,—which 
1s not, however, peculiar to these marble-bearing 
beds at Plymouth. Several features in the 
occurrence of the limestone indicate its origin 
as a fringing coral reef, and we find many of 
the marbles marked with the sections of the 
Skeletons of these organisms accordingly. 
Though the limestone band is composed of the 
hardest. rocks in the locality, being very 
crystalline in character, it is broken through at 
several points by the Tamar and Plym, and at 
Stonehouse Creek, Millbay, Sutton Pool, &c. 

The Plymouth limestone has been used for 
building purposes for centuries, but it is not 
more than a hundred years ago that it attracted 
attention as an ornamental stone. A good 
character is given to the material as being a 
durable building stone; the tower of St. 
Andrew’s Church (fifteenth century), the 








citadel (seventeenth century), and many of the 
public buildings in Plymouth abundantly testify 
to this fact. The Municipal Buildings and 
Guildhall in that city are excellent examples of 
its use in more modern times, the greater part 
of the exterior masonry being of this stone. 

The principal marble quarries in the lime- 
stone are at Radford, Pomphlett, Billacombe, 
Oreston, and Kitley, the whole being within a 
radius of 7 miles of the city. As is frequently 
the case, these are not worked exclusively for 
marble, but produce considerable quantities of 
lime and building stone. This is, of course, an 
economical procedure, which not only assists in 
reducing the price of the marbles, but, by 
giving a large amount of material to select 
from, ensures better quality in the end. The 
stone is blasted, and we are informed that it is 
not an unusual thing to bring down thousands 
of tons at one explosion. In selecting the 
material suitable for marble, the results of each 
blast are examined with much care, and the 
better blocks set aside. 

The following are the principal kinds of Ply- 
mouth marble :— 

Radford Marble.—One variety is a dark red 
with lighter portions and irregular veins; 
another is bluish-grey with red patches and 
streaks, the whole being cut up by innumerable 
small and irregular veins; a third is a dark 
grey with minute yellow spots; and a fourth 
an opaque light lilac colour, with light brown 
portions and veins. The hair-like veins cross- 
ing coarser ones, impart a peculiar appearance 
to the last-mentioned variety. 

Pomphlett Marble.—A rich reddish-brown 
stone full of corals, with red and white veins 
and spots; a black variety with white veins is 
also found. 

Billacombe Marble.—A rich black stone, fre- 
quently with white veins ; a brecciated variety 
also occurs which is largely composed of white 
calcite, with smoky-looking fragments, the diffe- 
rent pieces being surrounded by serpentinous 
rose-coloured veins; a third kind has a grey 
base with thick yellow veins running through 
it crossed by light patches and light-red hair 
veins. 

Oreston Marble.—The quarries from which 
this celebrated stone is obtained were opened 
about seventy-five years since. Amongst other 
works they provided the material of which the 
Plymouth breakwater was originally constructed, 
more than 4,000,000 tons being raised for that 
purpose. In this connexion one curious circum- 
stance has attracted considerable attention. It 
is now a matter of history* that between high 
and low water-marks, boring molluscs so per- 
forated the limestones that it was deemed neces- 
sary to replace the latter by blocks of granite, 
which, being much harder than the shells of 
these animals, resists their action. The marble 
when polished is exceedingly handsome ; it has 
a dark grey, almost black, base, relieved by 
light patches, which draw out into veins and 
lines crossing each other at all angles. 

Kitley Marble.—This beautiful material is a 
rich olive green of different shades, with 
elongated, speckled, light, and chocolate- 
coloured patches, and granulated, wide, white 
veins tinted yellow here and there. 

Respecting Dead Man’s Bay quarry, one of 
the Cattedown series, Mr. Worth describes 
many peculiarities of stratification, some of the 
beds being approximately horizontal and others 
nearly vertical, as opposed to the southerly dip 
which the beds hereabouts usually assume; 
others again are faulted, whilst the crest of the 
quarry shows a syncline to advantage. This 
affords good illustrations of the tremendous dis- 
turbances to which the rocks have been sub- 
jected, and sheds some light on the origin of 
the veins and faultings represented on many 
Devonian marbles. 

In regard to the strength of Plymouth 
marble, it is estimated that seventy tons per 
foot super. is well within the limits of safety, 
and it has been used in the construction of 
many large works without being known to fail. 
Splendid examples may be seen in the Brompton 
Oratory, where it was largely employed for 
plinths, columns, pilasters, panels, &c.; there 
we find single blocks used in columns upwards 
of 10 ft. in height, and over 2 ft. diameter. 
The St. Magdalen altar is 33 ft. by 14 ft..—a 
magnificent piece of workmanship. In St. 
John’s Church, Torquay, there is a Devon 
marble baptistry 8 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 
3 in. in one stone, converted from a block up- 
wards of fifty tons in weight. The parish 





* Worth & Champernowne, “‘ Record of Excursions” 
Geol. Assos.), 1891, p. 379. 





* See Hunt, “‘ Descriptive Guide to Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology,” 1877, p. 32. 





church at Bury, Lancashire, has 131 columns, 
and the new Municipal Buildings at Birming- 
ham and Leeds contain a large number of 
columns, plinths, caps, &c., of this marble. It 
may also be found in St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, Paddington; St. Matthew’s Church, 
Croydon; Welland Church, Malvern; Halton 
Chapel, Liverpool; Native Church, Poonah, 
India,and at many other places at home and 
abroad. 

Ipplepen Marble.—This is a fine material, 
raised in the vicinity of Totnes, mostly of a. 
reddish hue. One quarry here supplied the 
monolithic polished shafts for the forty 
columns (eighteen out of one block), each 12 ft. 
3 in. in length, and 18 ft. 5 in. in diameter on 
the fillet, for the building of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, Bishopsgate- 
street, London.* 

At St. Marychurch, Torquay, marble-working 
operations are carried out on a large scale, the 
stone being raised, amongst other places, at. 
Petitor, Ogwell, and Ashburton. 

Petitor Marble.—In the reign’ of Charles I. 
the quarries whence this marble is obtained 
were worked to a sma!l extent, for White, the 
historian of Torquay, states that during that. 
reign the unfortunate vicar of St. Marychurch, 
becoming involved in political troubles, was 
obliged to labour in the quarries for his sub- 
sistence. For a long time the stone was largely 
used for conversion into lime. More than one 
hundred years since, a London merchant erected 
machinery there for sawing the marble; sub- 
sequently the quarries were taken in hand and 
extensively worked by an American, who 
placed his workshops on the exposed beach. 
Remains of the buildings still exist. In 1806, 
under another proprietor, the trade further 
improved, and buildings were put up on the 
site of the present large works. 

It is stated that there are more than fifty 
different varieties of Petitor marble, of widely- 
diversified tints and combinations, worked 
at St. Marychurch. The following, which are 
in general use, have more particularly come 
under our notice :— 

“Dove,” a light grey stone in which 
Favositide (“ feathers” of the quarrymen) 
play a conspicuous part,—this is very largely 
employed; ‘grey-clouded,” a broad - banded 
variety, the white bands of which are frequently 
strangely contorted; ‘yellow - clouded,” @ 
mottled handsome stone with base of yellow, 
white, and light brown ; “ pink-clouded,” having 
a base of pink with sections of white corals and 
shells, and chocolate-coloured pieces here and 
there ; ‘fossil,’ a rich, speckled, dark grey, 
with red traces and broad white calcite veins. 

East Ogwell Marble.— There are several 
varieties of this stone also. One is a rich 
variegated red, full of fossils of light grey, 
almost white, tint, with light yellow veins ; 
“mottled” has a pink base, with dark red 
portions, and large light grey coral patches ; 
“prey,” a dark grey stone, with occasional 
veins, made almost entirely of crinoid stems 
and pieces of coral, the boundaries of which 
are fringed with black. 

Ashburton Marble.—The dark variety is one 
of the most handsome marbles raised in this 
country. It has a dark grey coralline base, 
with lighter pieces here and there, the whole 
being crossed by different systems of wide, 
narrow, and net-work veins, of varying tints of 
rich red and grey. We are informed that there 
is a large demand for it. The “dark bird’s- 
eye” is a grey madrepore, with occasional 
irregular light veins. 

The marbles worked at St. Marychurch have 
been used, amongst other places, in the chance? 
of St. Augustine’s church, South Kensington; 
at St. John’s chapel, Cambridge; in Hereford 
and Salisbury cathedrals; they were also exten- 
sively used in the Art Gallery, and in the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham; and recently for the reredos 
of Melbourne cathedral. A variety found at 
Ashburton may be seen in Keble College chapel, 
Oxford. 

Babbacombe Marble.—Many varieties of this 
stone are included under Petitor; one is a light. 
brownish red with grey spots. Some of the red 
marbles have veins of white, grey, dull pink, 
&c.; others are greenish grey with white and 
yellow veins. All Saints’ church, Babbacombe, 
affords excellent examples of what may be done 
in the way of adornment with Devonshire 
marbles; the stones in the magnificent chance) 
are especially well worth seeing. 

Other marbles are found at Happaway,— 
warm grey, with pale blotches and dark grey 





* Hull, *‘ Building and Ornam. Stones,” 1872, p. 116 
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veins; Chudleigh, Staverton, and Berry Pome- 
roy, which have a black ground with large veins 
of calcareous spar traversing them in all direc- 
tions ; whilst there are varieties of black and 
white from Bridestow, South Tawton, and 
Drewsteignton. The quarry at the last-men- 
tioned place, we are informed, has been open 
for some 300 years, and it is about 240 ft. in 
depth. The marble runs in seams between 
slaty stone, and is, on the average, more de- 
veloped than the latter, which varies from 
Gin. to 30in. in thickness. The stone is 
obtained by blasting. 

A considerable business is done at Torquay 
in the manufacture of marble mosaic. 


— —— | 
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GHNERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED NURSES’ HOME, BLACKBURN AND EAST 
LANCASHIRE INFIRMARY.— The erection of the 
Nurses’ Home behind the Blackburn and East Lan- 
cashire Infirmary will, it is stated, shortly be com- 
menced, for the Buildiog Committee have accepted 
the design of Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, archi- 
tects, of Blackburn, which was recommended for 
ae by the assessor, Mr, Culshaw, of Liver- 
pool. The building will be of red brick, three 
stories high. The ground plan shows a building 
consisting of three parallel blocks, end on to Infir- 
mary-road, connec by a corridor which runs 
through the entire structure. The middle block is 
shorter than the two end ones, The covered way 
will run from the central block of the Infirmary to 
that end of the corridor in the Home nearest to the 
infirmary-road gateway. ‘This covered way will be 
used by the nurses going to and from the Infirmary. 
The main entrance to the Home will be by a 
porch in the central block, and there will be a 
waiting-room on the left of the entrance-hall. 
Across the corridor, and at the other end of the 
block, will be the reading-room, 20 ft. by 15 ft. On 
the right in the same block, will be the home sisters’ 
sitting-room, and next to it will be the home sisters’ 
bed-room. In the wing on the right will be the 
kitchen, scullery, box-rooms, and the usual conve- 
niences. The wing on the left will be taken up 
with bed-rooms and a bath-room for six private 
gurses. The entrance-hall and vestibule will be 
cased to a height of 4 ft. with panelled framing, 
and all the internal woodwork will be pine, stained 
and varnished. The floors of the corridors and 
staircase landings will be finished in granite con- 
crete, with coloured margin, rubbed and polished. 
On the first floor there will be six bed-rooms and 
a bath-room in the right wing for probationers, 
and in the left wing the same number of bedrooms 
and a bath-room for charge nurses. The central 
block will be taken up with a recreation-room, 20 ft. 
by 15 ft., from which access to a balcony will be 
gained by two French windows. Next to it there 
will be a spare room, and on the other side of the 
corridor a linen-room. On the second floor there 
are to be bedrooms for six probationers in the right 
wing, and for six night nurses in the left wing. In 
the centre will be placed the servants’ bedrooms, 
another spare room, anda clothes-room. The heat- 
ing of the corridors, waiting-room, and linen and 
<clothes-rooms will be by hot water from a boiler in 
the basement, and the other rooms will be warmed 
by ordinary fires. Fanlights for ventilation will be 
fixed in the corridors over all doors. The architects’ 
estimate of the cost is 3,477/. 

ScHOOL BUILDINGS, CARLISLE.—On the 12th inst., 
the infants’ school in Brook-street, Carlisle, erected 
by the Carlisle School Board in conjunction with a 
boys’ and girls’ school, was formally opened by 
Mr. W. I. R. Crowder, Chairman of the Carlisle 
School Board. The buildings have been erected 
under the supervision of Mr. T. Taylor-Scott, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect, with Mr. J. D. White as 
clerk of works. The design of the building is 
Gothic. The material used is red Cumwhinton 
bricks and white stone dressings, with Buttermere 
green slates. The contractors were as follows :— 
Builder, Mr. John Laing; joiner, Mr. J. H. Reed; 

lumbers, Messrs. W. & R. M. Hill; plasterers, 
lessrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son; slater, Mr. C. J. 
Nanson; concrete floors, Messrs. 8S. Ferguson & 
Sons ; painter and glazier, Mr. Tbomas Palmer. 

DEDICATION OF St. MARK’s CHURCH, CLAUGHTON, 
CHESHIRE.-— On the 29th ult. the dedication services 
of the new Church of St. Mark, Claughton, were 
held. The site upon which the edifice is erected is 
at the junction of Slatey-road and Devonshire- 
road, the land having been given by Lord Brassey. 
‘The church contains a nave, with north and south 
aisles, morning or lady chapel on the south, and a 
parish-room and priest and choir vestries on the 
north side. The end of the north aisle terminates 
in an octagonal baptistery, and a detached tower, 
surmounted by a spire (the latter rising to a height 
of 170 ft.), is eventually to be erected in the second 
bay of the south aisle, fronting Devonshire-road. 
The lower portion is already constructed, and 
serves as the chief entrance to the church. The 
total length of the edifice from west to east is 140 ft., 
of which the chancel takes 40 ft., and the height 
of the ridge of nave is 55 ft. from the ground. 
The external walls are built with white Storeton, 
relieved by dressing of red Runcorn stone. The 
windows are filled with cathedral glass, with 








coloured borderings, the same style being followed 
in the great east and west windows. In the apsidal 
baptistry there are three small stained glass 
windows. An alabaster font, with variegated 
marble supports, has been placed in the church. 
The cover is of carved oak, surmounted by a 
statnette of the patron saint St. Mark, with a lion 
by his side. This work has been carried out by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. The church, which 
will seat 700 ag including choir, has been 
erected by Mr. W. H. Forde, contractor, Claughton, 
and was carried out under the superintendence of 
the architects, Mr. C. W. Harvey, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, of Liverpool. 
Mr. John Todd was clerk of the works. The cost 
of the building will be about 8,000/. 

RENOVATION OF East BOLDRE CHURCH, HAMP- 
SHIRE. —After renovation of the interior and exterior, 
the church of St. Paul’s, at East Boldre, or, as it is 
commonly called, Beaulieu Rails, was reopened on 
the lst inst. A new chancel has been added 
to the church, and the brick floor has been removed 
to give way to a wooden one. The sitting arrange- 
ments have all been modernised. The old plaster 
ceiling has been replaced hy one of matchboarding. 
The work of alteration has been carried out by 
Mr. Wheeler, builder, of Lymington, according to 
the plans of -Mr. Wheeler, architect, of South- 
ampton. 

MEMORIAL CHURCH, LEEDS.—The foundation- 
stone of St. Aidan’s Church, Roundhay-road, 
Leeds, which is being erected as a memorial to the 
late Dr. Woodford, Bishop of Ely, a former vicar of 
Leeds, was laid on the 3rd inst., by the Bishop 
of Ely. The church, which will be of the Basilican 
type, will be constructed from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Johnson & Crawford-Hick, architects, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. It will be built of red brick, with 
stone dressings. The nave will be 152 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide, the aisles 11 ft., and the total width will 
be 67 ft. There will be eleven arches in the nave 
arcade, The tower will be in the north-west corner, 
and the west end will be terminated by an apse, 
which will be used asa baptistry. The east end 
will be furnished with an apse, with vestries on the 
north side, and an organ chamber and song gallery 
above the two easternmost arches on the north 
side. On the south side a chapel will be provided 
for the use of small congregations on week-days, 
but it will be so arranged that it can be used with 
the remainder of the church. The church will be 
lighted chiefly from the clearstory windows. Accom- 
modation will be provided for a congregation of 
1,000 persons. The estimated cost of the building, 
including heating and lighting, and plain fittings, 
but without the tower, is 10,000. 

CuHorrR VEsTRY, St. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, 
DARLINGTON.—A new choir vestry has just been 
added to the old Early English Church of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Darlington, which was restored some years 
ago by the late Sir G. G. Scott. A new carved and 
traceried oak screen has been erected across the 
western-porch, and a new system of lighting 
adopted, all from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, 
Darlington. 

ADDITIONS TO ABERGAVENNY ASYLUM. — The 
additions to the joint counties’ asylum at Aber- 
gavenny have recently been completed and 
occupied. The extension provides infirmary wards 
(for males) on the ground and first floors, which 
will give accommodation for 54 patients, in addition 
to which there are ten single wards and the usual 
attendants’ rooms. An endeavour has been made, 
as far as practicable, to carry out the new work 
in harmony with the adjoining erections, the walls 
being built of hammer-dressed Gilwern stone, with 
Box stone dressings. According to the Western 
Mail, considerable difficulty was experienced with 
portions of the foundations, on account of the pre- 
sence of springs in the adjoining rising ground, 
together with the soil being of a somewhat porous 
nature. ‘T’o overcome this obstacle a well was sunk, 
with a series of land pipes laid in various directions, 
which intercepted the water. This was turned to 
practical account by being conducted into a specially- 
constructed tank, capable of holding 60,000 gallons, 
erected some little distance from and below the 
level of the new block. A lavatory block has also 
been included in the contract, which has been 
carried up three stories. The total amount of 
the contract was about 3,500/. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. John Linton, contractor, of 
Newport, under the supervision of Mr. Alfred 
Swash, architect, of Newport, with Mr. William 
Davis as clerk of works, Further extensions are 
contemplated, and plans have already been ap- 
proved by the Home Secretary for new dormitories 
for female attendants. 

THE EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—On the 5th inst. the Aberdeen Town Council, 
on the motion of Bailie Rust, seconded by Lord 
Provost Stewart, adopted the scheme for the exten- 
sion of Marischal College buildings, The estimated 
cost of the improvements is 60,000/., and the 
Council agreed to subscribe from the Common 
Good towards the scheme the sum of 10,000. in 
five yearly instalments of 2,000/., and to bear the 
expenss of building a new Greyfriars Parish Church 
on a different site at a cost of 5,000/., the Univer- 
sity Court to make over to the Council, free of 
cost, the ground for the site, having an access 
both from Broad-street and the quadrangle of the 
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college. The plan shows an extension of the 
college by building an addition to the north and 
south wings, and a new building to front Broad- 
street. The front building will have an archwa 
in the centre 40 ft. wide. This building, as well 
as the north wing extension, will be used for 
collego purposes. The addition to the south wing 
will form the new Greyfriars Church, with an 
entrance from the quadrangle of the college as 
well as from Broad-street. The Gallowgate will 
be widened to 50 ft. as far as Littlejohn-street, and 
an area of ground in front of the college added 
to Broad-street. The matter was remitted back to 
the Improvements Committee in order that they 
may arrange the details of the scheme. 

SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—On the 9th 
inst. the Mayor of Sheffield, Alderman W. J. Clegg, 
laid the foundation-stone of the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings. These buildings, the architect of which 
is Mr. E. W. Mountford, of London, have been de- 
scribed and fully illustrated in previous issues of 
the Builder. 

PROPOSED TALL TOWER, BRIGHTON.—A com- 
pany has been registered for the erection of an 
Eiffel Tower and a Winter Palace at Brighton. It 
is stated that the project includes the erection of 
‘fan Eiffel Tower and other buildings, and the 
carrying on of the business of caterers for public 
amusement and refreshments, in connexion with 
such tower and buildings.”’ The capital of the 
company is announced at 210,000/. 

ADDITIONS TO NORTH STAINLEY CHURCH, NEAR 
Rrpon.—This little church, built in 1840, has just 
been added to, and now consists of the old nave, 
36 ft. by 24 ft., new chancel, 24 ft. by 17 ft., vestry, 
organ chamber, and south porch. The style 
adopted is fourteenth-century work. The walls 
are built of local stone, in very thin, hammer- 
dressed courses, whilst all dressed stone is from 
Messrs. Kay’s Rainton quarries. The roofs, which 
are of pitch-pine left clean, are covered with 
Gilbert Scar stone slates. The stone reredos is 
filled with a mosaic of the Annunciation, in three 
divisions, by Mr. Davison, and all the tiling by 
Carter & Co. The cost of the work has been 
about 1,0007. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Kay & Sons, of Rainton, and Messrs. 
Metcalfe & Sons, of North Stainley, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Withers, architect. 

A NEW MARKET AT BRENTFORD.—At a Special 
meeting of the Brentford Local Board on Tuesday 
evening, the members adopted a recommendation 
of its Markets Committee to the effect that the 
2 acres, 2 roods, 30 perches of Jand at Kew Bridge, 
adjoining the North-London Railway-station, be 
purchased from Lord Rothschild for the sum of 
3,309. 7s. 9d., for the purposes of a fruit and 
vegetable market. The plans of the new structure 
have already been prepared by the Surveyor, Mr. 
J. H. Strachan. The frontage to the Chiswick 
High-road will be 150 ft. in length, and the facade 
will contain five shops, each of which will have a 
16 ft. frontage. Behind each block of shops will 
run a covered erection, and an open court will run 
round the whole market. There will bea pair of 
gates at each end, one being for ingress and the 
other for egress. 

STABLE BUILDINGS, BEECH HOLME, COLWYN 
Bay.—We are asked to state that the new half- 
timbered range of stabling, &c., in connexion with 
Beech Holme, Colwyn Bay, North Wales, for Mr. 
W. H. Cogswell, of Calcutta, has been designed by 
Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, architect, of London. 
The fittings are by Messrs. Musgrave & Co. ; the 
builder being Mr. J. Berth Jones, of Llanrwst. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BIRMINGHAM. — At a 
meeting of the Birmingham City Council on the 
13th instant, Sir Thomas Martineau submitted a 
report of the Water Committee relating to the 
scheme for securing a supply of water from the 
Rivers Elan and Claerwen, in Mid-Wales. Hestated 
that the estimate for works sufficient to deliver 
twenty-six millions of gallons daily, including the 
maintenance of existing works for ten years, was 
3,621,000. To meet the probable increase of po- 
pulation three additional instalments would be 
required, bringing the total to nearly six millions. 
He explained that the estimated increase of charges 
would amount to 28,000/. a year, but this was five 
thousand a year less than the annual remissions of 
water-rate since 1876. The second instalment would 
not be required before 1908, and two years later the 
scheme would be remunerative. A further reduc- 
tion of water-rate would then commence. Coun- 
cillor Jacobs opposed the scheme, urging that the 
present supply would last till 1920; but it was 
urged that delay would be fatal, and the report was 
adopted unanimously. 

CaPE PENINSULA (SOUTH AFRICA) SEWERAGB.— 
Mr. Dunscombe’s further report upon the sewerage 
of the Suburban Municipalities of Cape Town has 
been issued, and it is now under the consideration 
of the respective municipalities, embracing Wyn- 
berg, Claremont with Newlands, Rondebosch, Mow- 
bray, Woodstock, and Green Point, with Sea Point, 
for the disposal of the sewage. Mr. Dunscombe 
recommends an independent irrigation farm for 
Wynberg, an irrigation farm for Claremont, Ronde- 
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bosch, and Mowbray, which are grouped together; 
he proposes that Woodstock should join the scheme 
prepared by him for the City of Cape Town ; Green 
Point with Sea Point he deals with by a sea outfall. 
The total cost of the schemes proposed is estimated 
at 184,000/. 

City oF CAPE TOWN SEWERAGE SCHEME No, 2. 
—The Broad irrigation scheme submitted by 
Mr. Dunscombe having been unanimously approved 
by the Town Council, and the ratepayers having 
sanctioned the requisite loan of 162,000/., the Cape 
Government have appointed Mr. Dunscombe 
engineer for the works, which will be carried out 
under his supervision. Mr. Dunscombe, who has 
now returned to Westminster, expects that the 
contracts will be out within the next few months. 
It is not improbable that the sewerage of the 
suburbs may proceed concurrently with the Cape 
Town scheme. 

HaRBOUR WoRKS, AUCHMITHIE.—The 
harbour works at the fishing village of Auchmithie, 
near Arbroath, which have been in course of 
erection during the last eighteen months, are now 
almost completed. The old harbour was not built, 
but was a rocky inlet on the shore, and the boats 
had to be pulled up on the beach, An excavation 
was made {for the new work, and the basin is 
enclosed by a pier. The works include a cart road 
from the village down to the beach. 
were prepared by Mr. Barron, C.E., Aberdeen, 
and the contractor is Mr. John Malcolm, Thurso. 
The works have cost upwards of 4,000/. 

ARDROSSAN HARBOUR EXTENSION WoRKS.— The 
works in connexion with the extension of Ardrossan 
Harbour, Ayr, which have been in progress for the 
last four years, are now nearing completion. The 
new works consist of a new dock of about 10 acres, 
a tidal basin about 5 acres in extent, and an exten- 
sion of the quay accommodation for passenger 
steamers and other traffic outside the docks, with 
a channel between the entrance to the harbour and 
the tidal basin. The whole extension is protected 
by a new breakwater about 1,400 ft. long. The 
work has been divided into seven or eight contracts, 
including the general contract, hydraulic machinery 
and houses contracts, timber, pier, and sewer con- 
tracts, &c., and the whole works have been carried 
out under the supervision of Messrs. Strain, 
Robertson, & Thomson, civil engineers, Glasgow. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE. —-It isreported that the leading members 
of the Jewish community in Paris intend to found 
a large hospital for Jews, in commemoration of the 
centenary of the emancipation of their co-religion- 
ists in France.——The Baron Alphonse de Roth- 
schild has purchased from Prince Borghese, for 
600,000 francs, Raphael’s celebrated portrait of 
Cesar Borgia. Champoiseau, who was 
charged with an archeological mission to Samo- 
thrace for the Ministry for Instruction, is expected 
to return soon. He has discovered some fine 
pieces of ancient sculpture which will become the 
property of the Ottoman Government, but of which 
France will have casts. —— The little chapel of 
Marie de Medicis at the Luxembourg, which has 
been closed for more than twenty years, is to be 
re-opened shortly for use by the Maronite 
priests. Considerable repairs will be necessary 
in the building. ——-Some important works 
of restoration are to be carried out at the 
**Asile National des Aliénés at Charenton.—— 
The archeological museum at Bourges, now too 
small for the demand on it, has been transferred to 
the old Hétel Cujas, recently restored.——The 
Minister of Public Works has just opened the rail- 
way from Morlaix to Carhaix, in Brittany. A 
new large hospital is talked of at St. Etienne (Loire). 
——The forthcoming ‘‘Black and White” exhi- 
bition will be held this year in the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, on the Champ de Mars, instead of the 
Pavillon de Paris at the Champs Elysées, where it 
was formerly held.——An important school build- 
ing 1s to be opened at St. Maur, near Paris. —-—We 
have to record the death of M. Albert Tournade, 
member of the Société Centrale des Architectes, at 
the age of forty-five. He wasa pupil of Questel, 
and distinguished himself in many public com- 
petitions, especially in that for the church of the 
Sacré Ceeur at Montmartre and that for the Pro- 
testant Church for Strasburg in 1872, in which he 
obtained the first premium. He was the architect 
of many villas and private houses, as well as of the 
Chateau de Montmorency. [The foregoing 
particulars were unavoidably postponed from last 
week, |——-A large annexe for accouchement cases 
has just been opened at the Hdpital de la Charité 
at Paris, The building is constructed according to 
the latest sanitary improvements derived from the 
study of foreign hospitals of this class, and with 
every provision for the most complete antiseptic 
treatment.——A professor is to be appointed 
shortly to succeed the late E. Delaunay at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts ; and the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
will also have to re-place that artist in the section 
of painting. The candidates at present spoken of 
are MM. Jules Lefebvre, Detaille, Carolus Duran, 

and Olivier Merson. The Duc d’Aumale has pur- 











chased from M. Brentano of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, for 200,000 francs, the remainder of the 
forty miniatures executed by Jean Fouquet, in the 
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fifteenth century, for the ‘‘ Livre d’Heures” of 
Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer of France under 
Charles VII.——The death is announced, at 
the age of seventy-seven, of M. Labouret, 
a great contractor for public works. Among 
his principal works may be mentioned the com- 
pletion of the Louvre and Tuileries under the 
direction of Visconti, the construction of the Hétel 
for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Hétel du 
Louvre and the Grand Hétel.——A Russian church 
has been built at Biarritz, and will be consecrated 
at the commencement of next year.——The sculptor 
Bartholdi has been commissioned to execute 
for the town of Basle a statue which an inhabitant 
of Strasbourg wishes to present to Switzerland, in 
recognition of the welcome given by that State to 
the French soldiers and populations who took 
refuge there in the 1870 war. The monument 
represents the town of Strasbourg in the guise of a 
wounded figure holding a child, whom Switzerland 
protects under her shield. The pedestal, in Vosges 
granite, will havea bas-relief representing the arrival 
of the Swiss delegates during the siege of Strasbourg. 
——The Minister of Public Works has just opened 
the new railway line from Troyes to Saint Florentin. 
——The great series of works for the sanitation of 
Marseilles have been formally inaugurated. The 
engineer is M. Cartier, and the scheme comprises a 
new system of sewers capable, with the existing 
system, of providing for the entire drainage of the 
town and suburbs. The work will probably occupy 
five years, and the cost is estimated at 35 million 
francs.——A new Hotel des Postes et Télégraphes 
has also been opened at Marseilles.——The 
Minister of Agriculture has just opened the 
new school of agriculture at Rethel (Ardennes).—— 
A commission of sanitary experts has been traversing 
the Mediterranean coast to examine into the 
measures necessary for the sanitary improvement 
of Hyéres, St. Raphaél, Cannes, and Nice.——On 
October 17 the first stone of the new Catholic 
church at Mulhouse will be laid, on the site of the 
ancient Catholic cemetery.——At St. Jean de 
Losne the commemorative monument of the siege 
of that city, in 1636,{has just been inaugurated.—— 
Last Sunday a monument was inaugurated at 
Pasques to the memory of the French soldiers who 
fell there in 1870.——The workmen who were 
charged with the demolition of the fortification of 
Arras have blown up the Ported’Amiens. This gate, 
which had been restored and fortified by Vauban, was 
a curious monument of military architecture which 
one must regret to seesacrificed for a mere piece of 
road-making. The Government has just inau- 
gurated the works carried out at Saint Gilles du 
Gard for the distribution of water, for which there 
was no provision in the town previously.——MM. 
Benonville, Marcel, Roy, Lafillée, Deperthes, and 
Balleyguier, have been appointed Diocesan 
architects. 

Norway.—Herr Joh. Schneider, civil engineer, 
has been despatched to England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and France in order to study harbour con- 
struction in those countries. ——A factory is being 
erected at Frederikshald for the polishing of marble, 
and will soon be started.——The marble and granite 
quarries along the Idefjord have never been so busy 
as during the past summer, and prices have ruled 
high. More stone could have been turned out, but 
there has been a scarcity of labour.——Excavations 
are now proceeding of the ancient cloister Lunge- 
gaarden, near Bergen. Portions of the aisle and 
chancels have been laid bare, with a continuous 
floor of glazed yellow and green tiles, besides some 
twenty graves. Part of the foundations have been 
built over. ‘The style of the edifice is Romanesque. 
——A concession has been asked for an electrical 
tramway in Bergen. 

SWEDEN.—Twenty complete wooden villas have 
just been shipped to Brazil by the Wengstrém 
Planing Factory.——The building section in the 
Gothenburg Industrial Exhibition is the first show 
of this kind in Sweden. It is on the whole very 
creditable. The show of building material in stone, 
tiles, cement, and clay is particularly interesting, 
as until a few years ago all such things had to be 
imported.—-—-The Stockholm Municipality has before 
it a proposal to grant an extra 1,500 krs, for next 
year towards the Building Inspectorate, in order 
that a more effective supervision of buildings and 
material may be ensured. It is also proposed to 
render the building regulations more atringeut still 
by the addition of some new clauses.——It is pro- 
posed to connect the Lake Venern, in central 
Sweden, with the North Sea by a canal estimated 
at about 25 kilométres. This would open up the 
rich iron deposits in those parts for easy and cheap 
export of ore to this country. Of late the granite 
quarries on the Swedish west coast have been fully 
occupied with orders. Dressed granite to the value 
of 1,500/. has just be shipped from Stromstad to 
this country. The red granite required for the 
monument now being erected by King Oscaron the 
battle-field of Liitzen in memory of the late 
Emperor William, is delivered by a firm at Carls- 
crona. During last summer, Dr. Emile Ekhoff 
has been engaged in copying the curious pre- 
historic drawings found on ,rocks and boulders on 
the west coast of Sweden, representing human 
beings, animals, ships, &c., He has also discovered 
seven burial mounds dating from the Bronze Age. 

- DENMARK.—The Church of Jesus in Copenhagen, 














built at the cost of Herr Jacobsen, the well-known 





Danish Meceenas, and in which his family mauso- 
leum is to be erected, is now approaching com- 
pletion, and wil] soon be taken into use. Among 
the ornaments of the facade are two figures of 
angels on lofty columns, by the Norwegian 
sculptor, Glosimodt, whilst another Norwegian 
sculptor, Sinding, has executed the interior sculp- 
tural ornamertations, including a frieze of biblical 
character, The church professes to be a copy of 
the Cathedral of Ravenna on a smallerscale. Under 
the church is a large crypt, resting on granite 
pillars, where stands the Jacobsen mausoleum. 
——A company has been formed for working the 
cement deposits near Aalborg, in Jutland, the 
purchase price being 15,000/.——Examinations of 
mounds in Jersler parish, in Northern Jutland, by 
archeologists, this summer, has lead to the dis- 
covery of oak coffins dating from the Early Bronze 
Age, about 1,000 B.C. Hitherto such oak coffins 
have only been found in Southerao Jutland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE.—The architectural class of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College began on 
the 10th inst. a series of visits, to measure and 
sketch in Glasgow Cathedral, which are to continue 
during the present month under the direction of the 
lecturer, Mr. Charles Gourlay, A.R.[.B.A., who 
was awarded the prize for the best set of 
‘‘ measured drawings and sketches” in connexion 
with the Glasgow Architectural Association in 
1886. Some of the students have passed the pro- 
bationary examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and are preparing the necessary 
drawings and studying for the intermediate ex- 
amination ; others are studying for the final ex- 
amination of the Institute. 

SouTH STOCKTON SURVEYORSHIP.—A meeting of 
the South Stockton Local Board was held on the 6th 
inst., to appoint a Town Surveyor to fill the vacancy 
caused |by the resignation of Mr. W. J. Alderson. 
From a list of fifty-nine candidates the following 
gentlemen were left from which a final selection was 
to be made :—-Mr. S. E. Thorrold, lately Town Sur- 
veyor of Redditch, and formerly Town Surveyor ot 
South Stockton; Mr. H. Clarke ; and Mr. M. Scott, 
Assistant Surveyor, West Hartlepocl Mr. 
Thorrold having withdrawn, Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Clarke were proposed and seconded, and the former 
was elected. 

PULPIT, BELVEDERE CHURCH, KENT.—The old 
oaken pulpit in Belvedere Parish Church has been. 
substituted by a new one of stone and marble, 
placed there as a memorial to the late Rev. J. H. 
Bernau. It is made almost entirely of Beer stone. 
It is octagnal on plan, and is of EHarly English 
character. The interior is gained from the lower 
chancel step, by a rise of three stone steps. The 
rostrum is moulded. On the four cants are cir- 
cular and recessed panels, in which are carved, in 
high relief, the symbols of the different Evangelists, 
as recorded in Holy Writ by Ezekiel and St. John. 
The pulpit is surmounted by a polished English 
alabaster cornice. The work has been carried out 
from a design by Mr. Edward Hide, of London, by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

SoutH KENSINGTON MusEuM.—We understand 
that Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed keeper to the South Kensington Museum, 
in succession to Mr. G. Wallis. 

MerMORIAL STATUE, MANCHESTER.—On the 10th 
inst. there was unveiled in Albert-square, Man- 
chester, a statue to the memory of the late John 
Bright. The statue is the work of Mr. A. Bruce- 
Joy. The figure is 10 ft. 6 in. in height, the mate- 
rial out of which it is made is Sicilian marble, and 
it stands on a broad and high pedestal of cold-grey 
granite. It presents Mr. Bright as he appeared at. 
the age of sixty, and in morning dress. 

VENTILATION.—The ventilation of the new large 
Killarney Asylum, Ireland, bas been intrusted to 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson, & Co., ventilating engi- 
neers, London and Glasgow, their latest improved 
patent self-acting exhaust roof ventilators being 
used throughout for the extraction of vitiated air, 
and their improved ‘ Panel” air-inlet wall ventilator, 
which introduces a supply of pure fresh air without. 
draughts. 

THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—There is very little 
alteration in the English iron market. The 
Glasgow warrant market has been dull, and Scotch 
makers’ iron is only in moderate demand. 
Middlesbrough pig is less active; but prices are 
well maintained. The hematite pig-iron trade of 
the north-west continues dull. Manufactured iron 
is in fair request. The steel trade remains in a 
fairly promising condition. Tin-plate exports are 
steadily improving. Shipbuilding is fairly active. 
In the engineering trades there is no material 
change to report, but machine tool-makers are 
rather busier. The coal trade shows moderate 
activity.— Tron. 

A.A. Lyric CLuB.—This musical club in con- 
nexion with the Architectural Association will hold 
its opening meeting of the season on Friday evening, 
October 23, at the Mona Hotel, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. The other meetings will be Novem- 
ber 20 and December 18 of this year, and January 22, 
February 26, March 25, April 22 (A.A. Soirée night), 
and May 20, 1892, 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
| ——- Tenders 
Architect, Surveyor, 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premium, | ve Nature of Work or Materials, | or Engineer. By whom Required. |, to be 
“School for Boys, and Kitchen ..........., ; Northfleet Sch. Bd. .. | 15 guimeas............ Nov. 9 *New Arcades and Shops .......+.....+00s- | Halifax Corp. ........ Leeming & Leeming .. | Oct. 29 
*Truants’ School at Lichfield............. Burton-on-Trent, Wal- *Two Flushing Tanks to Road Sewer....... St. George-in-the-East 
sall, and West Brom- ET sccecceucoesse G. A. Wilson ........ do, 
wich School Boards... _ te eeeees Nov. 21 Police Station, Totnes .........ssecesees | Devon Standing Joint 
@New School ......cccccccccccvccsccccceces Pembery 8ch. Bd, .... | 20 guimeas............ Nov. 26 | Committee.......... rn do, 
Board Son Soe. onen enns --| Ecclesfield —yenn oo | aie die WEE  cocceses do. 
*Reading and Library ms a pgarw International Colliery 
CONTRACTS. liken — *<steneste Oct. 31 
*Water Works Construction ..........008: Malvern Local Board | J. E. Palmer ........| Nov. 2 
pune 8 Tenders ~~ a oe PRS e SP ae sores | Windsor R.S8.A. ..,... W. Menzies ..cccccece Nov. 3 
rchitect, Surveyor | Lodge, blic Conveniences, &c. yal 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Engineer, ooo Tn cncncceenessennesees —LondonCountyCouncil | Offcial.........00- eee Nov. 10 
> 1] @@lemetrestiomed LOG .ccccccccccccccccces | Barry Railway Co..... Fo We MOET cccccccecs Nov, 14 
ani *Board School ............. eeccccccccccoce | Reading Sch. Bd. .... | 8. 8. Stallwood ...... do 
Boundary Wall, Railings, &c. ..........+- Cardiff Corporation ..| W. Harpur ........ «+ | Oct. 20 *Covered Market, West Indies ............, Castries Loc. Bd. St. 
Granite Road Metal.........ccccccccccces Shirley and Freeman- | | Lucia, British West , 
tle Local Board...... H.J. Weston ........ Oct. 21 || ; | Tndies .......eseeeee | eww wees Jan, 1, 92 
Sewerage Works, Uncouth Bridge........ Milnrow (Manchester) *Erection of New Quarters, Plymouth ..... War Department coos | GIES cccccccccceccs No date 
Local Board .......- ae do. Boari School, Gorseimon ........seceees : 7 rr on . ‘ 
oad, Ashlea to Bundorogha, co. ool Board........ o. ° 
a Ireland s aeiiccaenieaeaee County Authorities .. do, do. |, SE TE NE =ccccccocccccesescs!§ é§§§  eececece Maxwell & Tuke...... do. 
“Iron Staircases and Fire Brigade Appli-| London County Asy- *School Extension and New School........ | Sheffield School Board | J. B. Mitchell-Withers do. 
EE scocccnneneensesnennneenanesenss lum, Hanwell ...... do. do Saw Mill, Stabliug, and Offices, Newcastle-' 
Additions to *‘ White Hart Hotel,” Water- ON-TYME .....esceecescceccesecs seevcces| = = —«- woo voce Thos. Reay «.....+..- do. 
ee gg a ee een, a do. Additions and Alterations to House, | 
Police Station, Dwellings, &c. Millhouses | Sheffield Corporation | C. F. Wike .......... do. | Castle-street, Carlisle .............. nt nee anes T. Laylor Scott ...... do. 
“Front Improvement Works ..... eocguuil Borough of Ramsgate | W. A. Valon, C.E..... do. _ Bakery, Stable, Van Shed, &c. near Whit-| Weat Benhar Co-op. 
Stable, &c. The Level, Birnie, Eijgin, N.B.| Seafield Estates ......| = seneeees Oct. 22 || TE <d£¢necceesenecian Cnadhiihane | i tentegeeeenenn— . . osee ees do. 
Boundary Wall, Retort House, &c. Gas- | Roof 104 ft. by 50 ft. span, Hunslet Forge, | } 
DMMINE dcesuésoedeseosonusiooseeinel Congleton Corp....... T. Newbigging........ do. | B ss seercecccceecsesesescccsecerss| Coghlan & Drury, Lim.) = eeeeeees do 
Paving Works .....ccccccccccccccccccces Plymouth Corp....... G. D. Bellamy........ do. | Six through Houses, Harehills-avenue, 
Street Works ..........ceeceeceevceccoees Gateshead Corp....... J. Bower ....cceceee. do. OCU aeencccscccccerecscsccceseecees sevens . A. Whitehead ........ do. 
Laying Main Water-pipes ......+++++se00- Western Valleys (Mon) Engines and Sludge-pressing Machinery..| Huddersfield Corp. .. | R.S. Dugdale........ do 
Water Company .... | T. Rees ..ccccccccccce Oct. 23 Coal Staith, Howdon Dock, Newcastle- Cramlington Coal Co. 
Cast-iron Water-pipes (about 12,280 GE SGhbs0ckscccnccoecneedccsecsas " easesdesheceesese 4 =  enecoces do. 
lineal yards) . ....ce00 coccscesccceces do. do. do. 
{ Eighteen Dwelling-houses, Hollinside - a he fain oti 
Lanchester, Durham... ....... ences! .seneecce erens DOvccccoce ct. 2 
“Repairs to Private Roads ......seceseeess Borough of Croydon .. | Oficial ........- 000 Oct. 26 PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Large Boat Shed, Dalmuir, N.B. ........| Clyde Navigation Trus,| J. Deas ........e00. . do. 
“Extension of gary «om seeeenes City ‘aw Le Official ‘ pe cvecccecee o S ng ™ Applica. 
*County Court and Offices, Oldham ...... m. of H.M. 8. &c. 0. A 
alterations, Additions, &c, Vestry Hall..| Bromley St. Leonard wehuse of Appeintment. By whom Advertised. Balary. = 
Pariah .cccccccscccces A. & C. Harston ...... Oct. 28 
“Water Supply Works .......ecessececsess Conway, &c. Joint 
Water Supply Board | T. B. Farrington .... do. 1 Re Bees ccc ccocconceccocecees Tottenham Loc. Bd... | 150U.....cscccccccccces Oct. 19 
Ornamental Iron Girder Bridge, with TE PE soasccseéeoecesseesesecees I OO OR Oct. 23 
Btone Piers, AC. ..cccccccescccsccccces Darlington Corporatn ! Official.......cescceses do. | Surveyor ..... adaseesecococesesooece ccooe Erierm Barnet L. B, .. ' WW... cccccccccccccccs Nov. 2 
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THe New Parish CHURCH AT HOVE, BRIGHTON, 
which was designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., is, 
we are informed, having a complete electric lighting 
installation erected under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Morgan Williams & King, consulting elec- 
trical engineers, Westminster. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SocreTy.—Saturday, 
the 24th inst., has been appointed for the Private 
View of the Autumn Exhibition (the Twenty-fifth), 
of the Nineteenth Century Art Society, at the 
Conduit-street Galleries, and the Exhibition will 
open to the public on Monday, the 26th inst. 


InyuRY TO Pipes BY A Wasp.—A curious inci- 
dent is reported by the Gesundheits-Ingenieur, a 
lead pipe having been pierced by a wood-was 
<(Sirex gigas). A workman was called upon to 
mend the pipe, and found the insect in the hole 
which it had made. The pipe had been previously 
repaired in the same place, when it had been 
thought that the mischief had been caused by a 
nail being driven in. The case is not altogether 
without precedent. 


SEAL ENGRAVING.—We have received from Mr. 
Thos. Moring his illustrated catalogue of seals and 
signet rings, which showssome fine examples (pho- 
tographed) of engraved seals for municipal com- 
munities, church dignitaries, and others. The 
pamphlet also contains a coloured plate of illustra- 
tions of gold seal mountings of precious stones, in 
which the effect of the stones is very well given in 
chromo-lithography, but unfortunately the designs 
of the seals are (as usual in this country) all poor 
and commonplace toa degree. The pamphlet con- 
tains some interesting information as to the mate- 
rials and methods of seal engraving, and is some- 
thing more than a mere catalogue ; but we wish the 
designs were better. 


DISINFECTION IN GREAT CITIES.—The Paris 
Municipality has recently provided three disinfect- 
ing ovens where the public can have bed-clothes, 
wearing apparel, &c., disinfected free of charge on 
applying at any mairie, cemetery, or municipal 
ambulance station. Medical practitioners are sup- 
plied by the authorities with packets of postcards, 
the dispatch of one of which will cause steps to be 
taken with the Jeast possible delay for the carrying 
out of any required disinfection. A special con- 
veyance, bermetically closed, and under the care of 
attendants wearing a distinctive uniform, is sent to 
the house indicated. After disinfection the things 
are brought back in a different vehicle.— British 
Medical Journal. 


TRADE DEPRESSION IN BRISBANE.—A deputation 
from the building trades waited on Sir Samuel 
Griffith on September 7 to ask if the Government 
could do something to relieve the present con- 
gested state of the labour market in Brisbane by 
allowing the money set down in the Estimates for 
immigration this year to be devoted to carrying 
on public works. The deputation disclaimed any 
desire to harrass the Government, but wished 
simply to place before them a few facts regarding 
the present state of the building trade. Figures 
were given to show the large number of men in 
every branch of the building trade now out of 
employment, and it was stated that during this 





year the bricklayers had paid the fares of ninety 
men to go south at a cost of 200/., while the 
carpenters paid 930/. in benefits to the men in 
their societies who were out of work. A large 
number of men would be starving, but for assistance 
from the trade societies and friends. If immigra- 
tion were suspended for one year, and the money 
devoted to public works, the present congested 
state of the labour market might be relieved. 
Reference was also made to the proposed village 
settlement scheme, and it was stated that many 
men would settle on the land if the scheme were 
introduced by the Government. A conversational 
discussion ensued with Sir Samuel Griffith, who 
pointed out that the immigrants now being intro- 


P| duced were only agricultural labourers, and could 


not compete with tradesmen. He thanked the 
deputation for the information given, and promised 
to bring the matter before his colleagues on the 
first opportunity to see if anything could be done 
to meet the wishes of the deputation.—Daily 
Chronicle, 

THE ART JOURNAL.—The Christmas number of 
the Art Journal will this year be devoted to an illus- 
trated account of the Life and Work of Mr. 
Briton Riviere, R.A. In addition to representa- 
tions of finished pictures, the memoir will also con- 
tain several charcoal drawings of animals by the 
artist. The text is from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Armstrong, who has had special facilities in the 
preparation of the work. 

GIGANTIC SOUTH AMERICAN RAILWAY SCHEME,— 
The Brazilian Government accorded on August 29 
to the engineers Mello Bareto, Marinelle, Miran- 
dola, and Joio Castro, a concession for the con- 
struction of a railway across South America 
between Pernambuco and Valparaiso. The 
Uruguayan, Argentine, and Chilian Governments 
have given the necessary permission for the line to 
pass through their respective territories. The 
engineers are said to be supported by several large 
capitalists, and work is to be commenced as soon 
as possible. When the projected railway is com- 
pleted, travellers will be able to perform the 
journey between Recife (Pernambuco) and 
Vaiparaiso in three and a-half days.—Jron. 

THE EXHIBITION IN BUDAPEST.—The exhibition 
held between May 15 and June 30 in Budapest of 
articles belonging to the clay, tile, cement, asphalte, 
and stone industries, was attended with such success 
that another similar exhibition is being held this 
autumn. 

ELECTICAL TRAMWAY IN PRAGUE.—An electrical 
tramway has been opened in Prague running to the 
Baumgarten, a favourite pleasure resort. 

CHEAP DWELLINGS IN BERLIN.—In Berlin says 
the | olkswohl, a new company, the “ Biirgerheim,” 
has oeen formed to provide cheap dwellings for the 
working-classes, The capital is 2,500,000 marks, 
and the company has, as a beginning, purchased a 
large site at Lichtenberg upon which some 1,800 
small houses may be built. These houses, having a 
frontage of 6 métres and a depth of 10 métres, 
with gardens varying from 134 to 40 métres, will 
cost from 7,700 to 11,000 marks, and larger ones 
from 10,000 to 20,000 marks. The houses will have 
two stories with attic and good cellars. 








MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17. 


Junior Engineering Society.—Visit to Messrs. Samuda 
Bros’. Shipbuilding Yard, to witness their launch of 
H.M.S. Scylla. Train leaves Fenchurch-street Station 
at 10.40 a.m. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. P. Gordon Smith on ‘‘ Sanitary Building Construc- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. Main on 
‘* Fireplaces.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
Junior Engineering Society.—Visit to the Lambeth 
Pottery, Albert Embankment. 3 p.m. 
London Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing (Chelsea Centre).—Mr. A. H. Fison, D.Sc., on ‘‘ Elce- 
tricity and its Modern Applications.” III. 8.15 p.m. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., on ‘Sanitary Ap- 
pliances.” 8 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


14,218.—DOOR CLOSERS: J. Adams.—According to 
this patent, in a box sunk in the floor or cill is fixed a 
pivot on which the door is turned, a lever and wheels 
are attached to this, and springs act in such a man- 
ner that when the door is closed the power of the 
springs is greater upon it than when the door is open. 
Regulating and adjusting screws are used. 


14,398.—MAKING ROMAN CEMENT: C. von Forrell.— 
According to this patent, clay-marl is burnt until the 
carbonic acid is driven off, and is then reduced to a fine 
powder. This is then mixed with a powdered hydrate 
of lime in the proportions used for Portland cement, 
the composition being then ready for use. 


17,784.—DRAUGHT EXCLUDER: E. Pollard.—Accord- 
ing to this invention, to either or both sides of the 
window or door is secured a strip of wood, to which is 
hinged a bar extending the width of the door or window 
opening ; the bottom edge of the hinged bar is cut to 
the surface of the door, and is covered with rubber or 
flexible material to close the space. 


1§,045.—HIneES: H. B. Piper.—This invention con- 
sists of a pintle hinge made by forming each half from 
iron suitably bent, the pintle end is short, but the 
socket end longer, and it is claimed that in this hinge 
friction is reduced to a minimum. 


2,831. — DETACHING SASHES FROM WINpdOWS: F. 
Podger.—According to this invention, carriages run at 
the top of the window-frame carrying a reel, wheels, 
&c. The reels are propelled by a cog-wheel fastened on 
the same shaft, into which is geared a small one, on the 
shaft of which is fastened a driving-wheel, over which 
the pulley-cord is passed, and, coming through the false 
head, is rove as an ordinary cord-pulley with a patent 
cord fastener to act as check. 


7,411. — CHIMNEY-COWL: W. M. McKinnon.—The 
cowl which forms the subject of this patent is made in 
the form of a T-tube mounted with a vane onit. In 
the mouth of the T, which is toward the wind, a taper- 
ing tube is fitted, the wind blowing through this tube 
acts as an ejector, causing a draught up the chimney. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


September 28.—16,391, J. Tate, Burning and Drying 
Bricks.—16,410, G. Harrison, Improved Mode of Venti- 
lation.—16,446, W. Young, Ventilating Cowl. 
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29.—16,465, F. Baker, Catches or Fasteners 
on Cpt asc, 16 468, G. Lawrence, Building with 
Concrete Blocks.—16,518, W. Thompson, Blocks or 
Stones for use in the Sinking of Wells or Shafts, and in 
the Process of Placing the Same in Position.—16,563, 
HH. Birkbeck, Machine for Boring Soil. — 16,570, 
A. Warner, Springless Locks and Latches. 

September 80.—16,613, W. Eckstein and J. Willmore, 
Ventilating Stable Division. 

October 1.—16,645, E. Abbott, Preventing Windows 
from Shaking.—16,674, H. Stafford, Door Bell.—16,679, 
T. Ashton and others, a Combination Stove.—16,690, 
C. Koch, Hinges.—16,692, J. Davies, Bricks, &c.—16,705, 
E. Blake and — ee Roofs, &c., especially 

le to vertical glazing. 
oT Rober 2,—16,784, C. Alten, Diffusing Heat from Fire- 
October 3.—16,819, C. White, Chavdelier.—16,830, 
Cc. Canciani, Extension-ladders. — 16,343, J. Kaye, 
Actuating Exit-doors.—16,851, R. Uhl, Mitring-benches 
or Machines.—16,860, S. Williams, Kilns for Burning 
Lime or Cement. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


14,406, R. W. Waugh, Improved Bolt for Fastening 
Windows, Doors, &c.—14,813, L. Blanckensee, Window- 
Fasteners.—14,820, C. Henderson, Ventilating and 
Lighting Apartments.—15,086, J. Ayres, Hasp-Fastening. 
—15,310, J. Hamblet, Bricks for Pavements and Floors.— 
15,704, R. McAlpine, Construction of Dividing or Par- 
tition Walls for Dwelling-houses or other Buildings.— 
15,939, A. Millar, Excavating and Removing Earth and 
Débris.—16,005, G. Pitt, Constructing Flues for Brick, 
Terra-cotta, and other Kilns. 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


16,695, W. Wilson, Converting Ordinary Open Fire- 
Grates into Close Ranges.—16,736, J. Gratton, Auto- 
matically Controlling Ventilation, and Heating. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


OCTOBER 5.—By Glover & Harrison: 90, Angell-rd., 
Brixton, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 122. 58., 6902.; 9 to 23 odd, 
Blyth-rd., Stratford, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 65/., r. 158/. 12s., 
235l.; a profit rental of 10/., Bridge-st., Westminster, 
u.t. 12 yrs., 101.—By P. Hodson: 27, Raleigh-rd., 
Hornsey, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 67. 10s., r. 300., 290. ; 21, 25, 
and 27, Woodlea-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
16/., 108., r. 987. 48., 6752. 


OCTOBER 6.—By J. H. Betheli: 16 and 17, Royal- 
ter., Upton-pk., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 82. r, 902, 1,000. ; 
three plots of freehold land, 100/.—By Debenham Tew- 
son & Co.: “* The Knowle Hotel” and 22 a., Sidmouth, 
f., 10,000/.; a plot of land, la. Or. 37p. f., 120/.; No. 
17, Old Ford-rd., Bethnal-green, f., area 9,360 ft. , 1,180J. ; 
15 to 20, Wilton-sq., Islington, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 25/7. 4s.,r, 
216/., 1,7151. ; 4, Hornsey-lane, Highgate, f. r. 75/. 8507. 


OCTOBER 7.—By M. Hubbard : 35, Gloucester-cres., 
Regent’s-pk., f., 1,0001.—By Furber Price & Furber: 51, 
Willies-rd., Kentish Town, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 5/. 10s., r. 387., 
9901. ; 15 and 17, St. John the Evangelist-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., 
g.r. 121., r. 78l., 6057.; 27, Patshull-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 
g.r. 8l., r. 481., 4501.—By E. dH. Lumley: 3, Grafton-st., 
Bond-st., and stabling, Corporation lease, u.t. 49 yrs., 
r. 731., 23,0001.—By Cooper & Goulding : 97, Mercer’s-rd., 
Holloway, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 72. 103., r. 48/., 5407.—By 
W. J. Newell: 19, Webster-rd., Bermondsey, u.t. 55 yrs., 
g.r. 6l., r. 331. 168., 2701.—By Reynolds & Eason: 189, 
Dalston-lane, Clapton, f., r. 60/., 1,010/.; 266, Albany-rd., 
Camberwell, f. r. 36/., 4002. 


OCTOBER 8.—By C. C. & T. Moore: 9, Shepperd-st., 
Bromley-by-Bow, f.r. 200. 16s., 240/. ; 54 and 56, Clinton- 
rd., Mile End-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 8l. r. 56., 5300. ; 54, 
New-rd., Whitechapel, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 7/7. 15s., 1800. ; 
No. 141, Bethnal Green-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 22/., r. 901., 
3501.—By Newbon & Co. : 47, Vivian-rd., Old Ford, f. , 3257. ; 
‘* Lime Villa,” Beaconsfield-rd., Southgate, u.t. 87 yrs., 
g.r. 61. 68., 250/.; 37, Cumberland-st., Barnsbury, f., 
r. 407., 500/.; 14, Wesleyan-pl., Highgate-rd., f., 3007 ; 
3, Holly-mount, Hampstead, c., r. 55/., 5007. ; 13, Cleve- 
land-rd., Kingsland, u.t. 6l yrs., g.r. 9/., r. 387., 3350. ; 
85, Halton-rd., Canonbury, u.t. 27 yrs., gr. 6l., r. 36/., 
225/.—By G. Pratt: 9 and 11, Knighton-pk-rd., Syden- 
ham, f., r. 52/., 6001.—By Giddy & Giddy: ‘*Sedgmore 
farm,” and 7a. Ir. Op., f., near Cookham, Bucks, 895/.— 
By Stimson & Sons: 3to 13, Prospect-pl., near Orping- 
ton, f., 8501. ; 237, Norwood-rd., Tulse Hill, u.t. 79 yrs., 
g.r. 61. 68., r. 401., 3807. ; 18, Sibella-rd., Clapham, u.t. 70 
yrs., g.r. 8l. 10s., 4401.; 11, Almeric-rd., Battersea, u.t. 
235 yrs., g.r. 61. 68., r. 351., 2851.—By Farebrother, 
Hillis, & Co.: ‘The Heatherden Estate” of 165 
acres, f., near Tunbridge Wells, 6,2501.; fg.r. of 
151. 2s. 6d., with reversion in 89 yrs., Peckham 
Rye-rd., 590/.; f.g.r. of 15/., with reversion in 63 
yrs, 435/.; f.g r. of 15/., with reversion in 63 yrs., Barry- 
rd., 440/.; f.g.r. of 10/., with reversion in 87 yrs., Peck- 
ham-pk-rd., 4601 ; f.g.r.of 487., with reversion in 90 yrs., 
1,870. ; f.g.r. of 127. 10s., with reversion'in 85 yrs., 610J. ; 
f.g.r. of 101. with reversion in 60 yrs., 335/.; f.g.r. of 
17/. 168., with reversion in 24 yrs, 8401. ; f.g.r. of 1087. 18s , 
with reversion in 59 yrs., London-rd., Dulwich, 3,460. ; 
f.g.r. of 371. 28. 6d., with reversion in 68 yrs., Wood 
Vale, 1,400/.; f.g.r. of 6/. with reversion in 68 yrs., 
Lordship-lane, 3701.—By Wilkinson, Son, & Welch (at 
Brighton) : 68, 76, and 84, Lansdowne-pl., Brighton, f., 
4,090/. ; 26, Ventnor-villas, f., r. 65/., 1,1900. 

OCTOBER 9.—By 7. G. Wharton: F.g.r. of 84l., with 
reversion in 91 yrs., Hendon, 2,060/. ; 133 to 139 odd, 
Camden-st., Camden Town, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 33/. 12s., 
860/.; 70, Brondesbury-rd., Kilburn, u.t., 74 yrs., g.r. 
101. 108., r. 55/., 5002. ; 74, Brondesbury-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 13. 138., r. 65/., 600/.; 77, Brondesbury-rd., u.t. 88 
yrs., gr. 13/. 188., r. 65/., 6201.—By W. B. Hallett : 129, 
High-st., Kingsland, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 18/., r. 751., 1,0001. : 
13, 15, 17, and 19, Prah-rd., Finsbury-pk., u.t 75 yrs., 
G.r. 22/., r. 124/., 1,100/.; 18, 36, to 42 even, Prah-rd., 
u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 211. 58., r. 152/., 1,4507. 


(Contractions used tn these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent: 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
8q. for square; pl. for place ; ter, for terrace ; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &.] 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER, TIMBER (continued), 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/10 0/1/6 
n 9/0/68 0/0/0| Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/34  0/0/7 
Teak, E.I... load 8/10/0 14/0/0 
tcivdniads ead a8) 488 | seen nig ere 
sh, 
Birch, do, ...... 2/10/0 —_4/5/0| "MONT PIGinBeot og 
Elm . eeeeee 3/5/0 4/15/0 Bar “Welsh, 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 8/10/0 ad " ° 6/0/0 6/2/6 
Oak, do. .....-.- 2/10/0 4/10/0 Se de ah wae 
Canada eeeeeeee 17/6 6/10/0 in Wal 5/10/0 5/12/86 
wine Smads a8 Ses =P | Do. Statadahinn, ' 
Do, yellow eece 2/0/0 5/0/0 in London . 6/10/0 6/15/0 
Lath,D'ntsic,fath 5/0/0 6/0/0 Corran —British, 
Doni, eperspurg G/0/0 = 7/0/0 | “cake and ingot 53/0/0 _55/0/0 
end & lst std 100 8/0/0 10/0 Best selected .. 54/0/0 55/10/0 
Sheets, strong... 63/10/0 64/10/0 
Do, 4th & Srd.. 7/10/09 8/10/9 | Chili, bars .... 60/7/6 50/17/6 
Bt Petersburg,’ 8 | vertowMuratld. 0/0/58 — 0/0/6 
Ist yellow ..[30/10/0 14/10/0| * * 4 >? — Fis, 19/0/0 19/1/3 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/10/0 9/10/0 Enclish “ 
Do. white .... 7/0/0 10/10/0| ,ueak™ 12/2/6  12/5/0 
Swedish ...... 7/10/0 15/10/0 Sheet En: ‘lish, 
White Sea .... 8/10/0 17/10/0| ipo toe ~ tt, 
Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 25/0/0| Sia hwards .. 14/5/0  0/0/0 
Do. do, 2nd.... 9/0/0 16/10/0} pi) oP ** 14/15/0  0/0/0 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 6/10/0 10/10/0 | 7 | 9 — Ragiish 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/10/0 10/10/0 sheet ......ton 27/10/0 0/0/0 
Do. do. ard & Vieille Mon- 
eeeeeeeeene 6/0/0 7/15/0 e 28/0/0 0/0/0 
New Brunswick 5/10/0 '7/10/0 Tin—Straits waded 91/15/0 92/5/0 
Battens, allkinds 8/10/0 15/10/0 | ““,ustralian .... 93/0/0 93/10/0 
——_. a English Ingots 94/10/0  95/0/0 
i ieaanin eoeee 0/8/60 6/14/0 OILS 
Se Bice ceccas 0/7/6 0/11/0 . 
Other qualities 0/5/0 0/8/0| Linseed ......ton 19/12/6 20/0/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4 /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/10/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c. /4 /4% | Do. Ceylon ...... 25/0/0 0/0/0 
Mahogany, Cuba, (43 /0 | Palm, Lagos .... 24/10/0 25/0/0 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
cargo av /44 /8% i seceneuees 30/5/0 0/0/0 
Mexican do. do /4 /5 | Do. brown ...... 28/15/0 0/0/0 
Tobasco do. do /5 Cottonseed ref... 19/5/0 0/0/0 
Honduras do.. 5 /6% | Oleine ........-. 0/0/0 0/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 18/0/0 | Lubricating, U.S. 4/10/0 5/10/0 
Rose, Rio......-- 10/0/0 20/0/0 | Do. refined ...... 6/0/0 11/0/0 
Bahia ..... .. 9/0/0 18/0/0 | Tan— Stockholm 
Satin, St. 0- barrel 0/19/6 0/0/0 
mingo .. .... 0/0/8 0/1/0 Archangel .... 0/12/0 0/12/6 
TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





BANFF.—For the erection of a villa residence, with enclosing 
walls, &c., Bellevue-road, Banff, for Mr. P. Milne. Mr. G. Suther- 
land, architect, Elgin :— 

Mason.—J. Donaldson, Banff 
Carpenter.—J. Christie, Banff .............. 
Plumbers.—Thomson & Co., Banff .......... 
Plasterer.—Geo. Gray, Elgin .......ccccesees 
Beater 5. Ts Tc cc cocnctocesssoeces 
Painter.—A. Chalmers, Banff 





BRISTOL.—For rebuilding the 


‘*Lord Nelson” public-house, 
Barton-hill, Bri-tol. Mr. W 


. Bruce Gingell, architect :— 


By WR deectocecdecess GR Eee POM c cc tcvaddecsece £1,580 

H. A. Forse..... s oesecces 1,690 | F.T. Hatherly ......... - 1,577 

COW SBE cccccccccces RAE iy OD ccc cecddececoonce 1.549 

ly Wl éhnchoceedeche soos 1,633 | W. Robertson ....cccccoce 1,519 

Stephens, Bastow, & Co... 1,599} Jno. Bastow ...........6. - 1,496 

GE «cecsecessecchea 1,596 | Eastabrook & Son*........ 1,448 
[All of Bristol. ] * Accepted, 





CARDIFF.—For alterations and additions to Messrs. Davis & Sons’ 
premises, No. 11, Queen-street, Cardiff. Messrs, Bruton & Williams, 
architects, 15, Queen-street, Cardiff :— Included for 


Girders. 

Ws SIG. kcccccesacsces £638 0 0 cece a 
i a ee 566 0 0 .... £6510 0 
Cs. Se SNE cc ccccceceeeus 55919 1 .... 48 0 O 
E. Turner & Sons (accepted) .... 495 0 0 .... 104 0 0 

For Girders and Column. 

Iron, Column. Steel. 

R. Moreland ...... — ee. Included .... £175 0 0 


J. Williams & Sons £55 12 0 
Dorman, Long,&Co, 
A. D. Dawnay*.... 


eeee £7 18 6 eeee 
— eere 35 8 
610 0 .... 37 0 0 


4915 6 .... 
* Accepted. 





CHINGFORD.—For {the erection of a pair of villa-residences, 
Highb-road, Chingford, for Mr. Hallatt. Mr. T. C. Barralet, archi- 
tect, Bridge Chambers, Richwond. Quautities supplied :— 

Bosley & SOM. .cccccccvccees oes | Whit eeeeeeveeeeeeeeaeeeee8 £1,056 
Edwards...cccsesesccesess 1,066 | White.. 1,035 





CHISWICK.—For the erection of a granary at Chiswick. Mr. J. H. 
Rictardson, architect, Shepherd’s Bush. Quantities by Mr. Henry 


Lovegrove, 26, Budge-row, E.C. :— 

SM -ccecéonscosecess Bae 6 Ss. Be SED cccccceendcsonc - £983 
i>. Bie SEED ececcecesces 1,060 | Chamberlain Bros.*........ 982 
TK EEE gncnccobavcees 1,045 | Leeks & Hooker............ 926 
Adamson & Son .......e6. 1,020 * Accepted. 





CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For building and completing the altera- 
tions and additions for new offices and premises, in the North- 
avenue, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. A. W. Huxter, from plans and 
specifications prepared by Mr. N. Purser :— 

Fh, DOCG OONTONED cccccccce coccecccececces cesses S000 DO O 





CROYDON.—For the erection of master’s house, Sydenham-road 
Schools, for the Croydon School Board, Mr. Robert Ridge, jarchi- 
tect, 12, Katherine-street, a — 

£ 





es CEE bnidenccesecs i, Si Pccvedccoceshas sae fe 

Akers & Co. .ccccccccccccese GOO ft Bee BROOM ccccccccccccces ooe 019 

J. Smith & Sons .....ccccce Se SE vccnccescsons - 670 

ie SNEED ec snsseoccesceness Coo SE eee 619 

Bryan & Sons .....-.eseeeee 735 | A. Bullock, Croydon* ...... 597 
* Reduced to £570, and accepted. 





CROYDON.—For additions to juniors’ and infants’ departments, 
Mitcham-road Schools, for the Croydon School Board. Mr. R 
Ridge, architect, 12, Katherine-street, Croydor :— 


My EEE 06000080008: ccveee Bet ls CE 40 < c actboodocasces £325 

5. OG, BOGE ccccccceccces 389 | Bryan & Soms ......cccccese 20 

J. Smith & Bons ..ccccccccce ee Ee EE cs - cccsoccccces 298 

BE, TREE cccecvccacosoeeces . 332| H. Bacon, Croydon* ........ 297 

BES ES Goo cocccccccecccces re 269 
* Accepted, 





FAR COTTON (Northampton).—For the erection of a new boys’ 
school, and alterations at the Board Schools, Far JCotton, for the 
Hardinestone School Board. Messrs. Ingman & Shaw, architects, 7, 
George-row, Northampton. Quantities by the architects :— 


Dunckley & Branson .. £1,406 0 BD cc ccoscaccoeceeecé £1,228 0 
B. EEVED éteceese - 1,394 0| Woodford & Son ...... 1,210 0 
Were VO cc cccccccccccs 1,249 0} Asplin & Son .......... 1,190 0 
Gs Os POSE coevidctce 1.088. @) Beeee ccccccccceoceces 1,181 16 
Dt seoleéechened 1,271 0| Letts, Northamypton*.. 1,176 16 
Beardsmore......seese. 1,239 0 * Accepted. 


9 
Architect’s estimate, £1,270. 





GRAVESEND.—For the erection of a bungalow house, for Mr. G. 
Knibbs. Mr. W. Tillott Barlow. architect :— 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend (acvepted, .......... £600 0 0 
; [No competition. ] 





GRIMSBY.—For the erection of a new workhouse to accommodate 
250 inmates, situate on the Scarbro-road. Mr. H. C. Scaping (late 
. W. Farebrother), architect, Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. J. 
Watson, Hull :— 


Reed, Blight, & Co. £33,960 0 0] Marrows .......... £28,997 18 2 
DT scccancncevece 33, 7 1] Thompson & Sons.. 28,240 14 2 
Hodson & Son...... 32, © Ot GUNMe cc .- cecscece 28,036 18 6 
Guy & Gooseman 30,734 12 4) Hewins & Goodhand, 
BD -taddcckecdes 30,474 0 0 Grimsby*........ 27,298 13 0 
* Recommended for acceptance 








HALSTEAD.—For the erection ofa pair of semi-detached cottages, 
at Halstead, Kent, for Mrs. Walton. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect 


and surveyor, 1, Basinghall-street, E.C. :— 3 
i Mh ceecedsoesonoees Se et ee WE eecececococesnee £438 0 
We BE ucacconcsacene Ge Or We 64 céccccécccudes 298 10 





KEIGHLEY.—<Accepted for! the construction of an effluent sewer, 
&c,, at Marley, for the Corporation of Keighley. Mr. W. H. Hopkin- 
son, Borough Engineer, Keighley :— 





Emanuel Kellett, Cecil-avenue, Horton, 
Bradford ........ eececee eeccecse pence cooee £2,404 17 ll 
KEIGHLEY.—<Accepted for sewering, paving, flagging, &c., 


Victoria-road, Keighley, for the Corporation of Keighley. Mr, W. 
H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley :— 
BD Bg 6 cccccocccecoceccescccoss -.. £85319 8 


KIDDERMINSTER.—For the erection of a free library, Kidder- 





minster. Mr. J. M. Gething, architect. Quantities supplied by the 
architect :— 

F, Edmed & Co. .... £5,450 0 O/| J. Guest............ £3,380 0 0 
/ TERRES ee 3,449 0 O}] H. Smith .......... 3,277 0 90 
T. Vale & Son ...... 3,390 0 0} Dorse & Son ........ 3,270 0 0 
H. Willcock ........ 3,386 6 3] Treasure & Son .... 3,213 0 0 








LEWISHAM.—For rebuilding the ‘‘Castle Tavern,” High-street, 


Lewisham. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. A. R. Bride :— 

J.O. Richardson...,... ooo EE. ccnneceannceneeedes £2,668 
BOUT . ccccccacetbeeons 2,870 | Robson .......... eceeuene 2, 
TRIS cccccesecoceeescs « 2,4 








LONDON.—For making up and paving roads, for the Vestry of the 
Parish of Fulham. Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor :— 











* | 

2 n ae FEissizs 

= 5 36 2 g | 6S iS) #0 

vA he) = v eg © 2 io? 

* S32 lee [55] 4 [3 28 |o3 

zn SE i. | § [Pa laa 

Oxberry-Avenue :— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

MOGEWEY cccocccccecccees 528 | 623 | 615 | 525 | &35 ~ — 

TE Gneteneeccececessoes v15 | —j} 314); —| — — -- 

(0 ee —| —/;298); —| — | 265], — 

Imperial ........ eesccees —| —| 281 —_-}|;— — | 263 
Lalor-street :— 

PE caccocesoecseses 300 | 345 | 334) 295 | 305; —| — 

MEE Secescceeenscseveses 142}; —| 144) —}| —|] — — 

WE -seestccooeceeece —| —| 137 — — | 121 _— 

Tmnperiall cccwes cocccede —}| —);12); —| —| -— 

Stephendale-road, Sec. I. :— 117 

DE sccanceecee .eeee | 432 | 529 | 526 | 450 | 469 _— -- 

EEE Ws dvecocoesctoodeces 23 — | 233 — — _— -_ 

WHE  empencocesesooss —{| — | 221 _- — | 196 ~- 

eee —- — | 208 ~~ a — | 199 
Brecou-road :— 

Roadway ..... Seccesceese 384 | 373 | 395 | 340 | 395 | — — 

BOE cccccccccocccceccess 188 — | 188 oa _- -— _- 

WHEE ecetoccccccesese —j| —/|178 —i} —!| 159 — 

YREEEEED. scosceccocesesss —! —/|168; —;| —/| — 1} 160 





























LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 37, Bedford-row, 
W.C., for Mr. C. H. Moore. Mr. Edwd. Power, architect :—~ 
Pameeet GGA. cccccocccece £420 | Hunt 
Waddington & Co........... 361 





LON DON,—For pulling down two and erecting three houses on the 
same site, at Hornsey Rise, for Mr. C. Lake. Mr. John Drake, archi- 


tect, Rochester, Kent :— 
Multon & Wallis, Graves- 
end (accepted).........- 


£1,650 
1,200 








LONDON.—For building a new pianoforte factory, for Messrs. 
Sandon & Steedman, Chalton-street, N.W. Mr. Jno. Saville, 
architect, 1, Argyle-square, W.C. :— 
© f BeeeMcccccccesccecccece 


oO eee £1,057 £966 10 
PO chcccscooceooces Bie Ot WEEE cccccececoce 915 0 
BED ccccces secede obe 979 0| Ward & Lamble ........ 851 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of new stabling and loose boxes at 
the Old Workhouse, Barnsbury, for the Vestry of 8t. Mary, Isling- 
ton. Mr. J. Patten Barber, Chief Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. 
Henry Lovegrove, 26, Budge-row, E.C. :— 


Austin & Son ...... £1,438 14 0| Jackson Bros. ...... £1,057 0 0 
Leeks & Hooker .... 1,175 0 O/} Matthews Bros, .... 1,050 0 0 
ED Mei nce ae eo: tee > Be Ee gocecedeoecoce 995 0 O 
W. Brass & Son .... 1,135 0 OQ|A. Martin .......... 987 15 3 
B. Nightingale...... 1,118 0 Salte® cccece eco -00e 979 Q@ 90 
Stevens Bros. ...... 1,098 0 Oj; Rowe Bros. ........ 973 C O 








LONDON.—For the Stonebridge Brook Improvement, South 
Tottenham, for the Tottenham Local Board. Mr. J. E, Worth, 





Engineer :— 

i, BR sancocecnces oo. £950 | H. Knight & Son* .......... £880 

Ge BED Soccescccocececceses 889 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the ‘* White 


Horse’ public-house, No. 8, Little Britain, E.C., for Messrs. Hoare 


& Co. Mr. Edgar A. Hawkins, architect. 47, Mark-lane, EC. 
Quantities by Mr. Frederick Downing, 7a, Whitehall-yard, 8.W. :— 
ime 
Te SN cnccccceccesesesseeocoes Gee eeccee 21 weeks 
Hearle & Farrow. ..ccccccccccccces RETO “éscsee 24 weeks 
Trensure & BoM. ccccccccccccccecece eee éeccce 16 weeks. 
GOOTEP SE cccocccdeecoscescecs ia sccase = 
Outhwaite & Gon...ccccccccccccces SMO cvscce 24 weeks. 
SOME TEASE cc cocescecesccesoses 3,280 ccccee 5 months, 
Patman & Fotheringham* ........ 3,273 ccccce 16 weeks, 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Forthe construction of the Blackwall Tunnel, for the 
London County Council. Mr. A. R. Binnie, Engineer :— 


H. Kennedy & W. Webster ...... £974,580 8 0 
eee £1,112,160 6 3|8. Pearson & Son. 871,000 0 0 
John Jackson .. 1,014.812 0 0 








LONDON.—For! finishing the foundations and completing the 
superstructure of a warehouse on Section ‘‘F,” at Free Trade 
Wharf, Broad-street, Ratcliff, E., for the Free Trade Wharf Com- 
pany. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. Quantities by Mr. James 
F. Wesley, Romford-road, Forest-gate, E. :— 














Se SEE wesscccoesececcs £4,020 | Ashby & Horner.......... £3,262 
Lawrance & Sons. .......-. S.GEB 1 J. TEGGUEE cccccccccccceces 3,247 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 3,728 | Harris & Wardrop........ 3,187 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 3,543 | Munday & Sons .......... 2,966 
Mowlem & Co. .....seeeeee 3 463 | Ashby Bros, .........+.+.- 2,850 
Jno. Greepwood ......++.- 3,333 | Mark Gentry (accepted) .. 2,740 
R LONDON.—For alterations to factory roof, Hoxton, N. Mr. H. 
Lovegrove, surveyor :— 
L. & H. Roberts ......ceeee. £299 | Dearing & SOM..ce.ceeseeees £265 
Grover & SOM ....eceeseeees 292 

LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 7, Paddington-street, W. Mr. H. 


J. Hollingsworth, architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
26, Budge-row, E.C, :— 





PUREED coaccocecoececose £2,798 | F.& F. H. Higgs ........ £2,590 
WED “de ddscdaccecocee 2,682 | Win. Downs .... 66-00%: 2,526 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 77 | Hall, Beddall, & Co.* .... 2,448 


2, 
* Accepted, 
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LONDON —For alterations and additions to the 
public-house, Hoxton. Mr. E. E. Niblett, architect :-— 
Pewtering—Heath 





LONDON.—For building new stables and rooms over, and covered 


way, Coomer-road, Fulham, for Mr. John Bishop. Mr. Hynam, 
architect :— 
Stables Covered Way. 
Hy. Smith & Bon ....0. ese. £2,428 0 O £310 0 0 
Joseph —y peccccoeccoces 4 0 0 292 0 0 
W. H. Smith....cccoccccccccce 916 6 287 15 O 
Alfred Brickell (accepted) . i 375 0 O(!) 235 0 0 





LON DON.—For the erection ofa school on the Trundley’s-lane site, 
Lewisham, to provide accommodation for 805 children, and for the 
erection of a cookery and laundry centre in one block, for the School 
Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork be 
built in ceinent add 


J. THETMER ccoccccccccccccces evcece £16,997 £236 
Hobbs & Co. (Limited).........e.00. 16,871 235 
DB & HW. PatbimssBecccccccccccccccce 16,638 214 
Mp MUNG ccescosccescesesesecocscs 16,132 322 
Holliday & Greenwood.........++04. 15,956 300 
Holloway Brothers ....... sesceses 15,883 431 
Killby & Gayfoid ......cccscssesees 15,706 436 
Treasure & SON ..ccccccccesccsscces 15,123 143 
Kirk & Randall .. .......2--sesece 14,713* 


* Recommended thd the Works Committee for acceptance. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to workshops for Mes¢rs. 
Purdy, Sons, & Ashdown. Mr. Richard D. Hansom, architect, the 
Red Tower, Kilburn. Quantities by architect :— 





Gregory & Co, .....ee0e. £787 0) B. E. Nightingale ...... £730 0 

Turtle & Appleten ..... - 768 O Williams & Richards 680 0 

G. N. Street ...ccccccccs 765 0| Wm. Hammond*........ 643 10 
* Accepted, 





ORPINGTON.—For the erection of a small detached house at 
Orpivgton, Kent, for Mr. Ashdown. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 
1, Basinghall-street, E. C. :— 





Ze PRMEERS. ccccccccccccccees 8619 | FP. Wo0d...ccccccccccccccces £549 

Holt & Bom ...ccccsccccccee 590 | Somerford & Son............ 537 

BR, A. IDWS coccccccccccecce 549 . Owen, Farnborough*.... 435 
* Accepted with modifications. 

PENGE.—For the erection of new boys’ school, Beckenham-road, 

Penge. Mr. Percival Brown, architect and surveyor, 60, Queen 


Quantities by thearchitect :— 
Boys’ School. 


Victoria-street, E.C. 





BERG cccccccescocccosce £616 0| Bowyer &Son .......... £510 O 
Syme & Duncan........0- 568 0| Bacon, West Croydon* .. 468 9 
TARGY cccccccccccccscccs 524 0 

Latrines. 
Menier, Penge* ..........+: £135 | Bacon ...ccscccccccccescccce £123 


* Provisionally accepted. 





RICHMOND.—For the supply of road materials for the Borough 
of Richmond, Surrey. Mr. Walter Brooke, Borough surveyor, 
Richmond, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





























@ 
ose & ‘¢ & eel n £z 
sees | $3.6 | 3858 | BaS8 
2-0 aE o aso | Sx 
mS bs he SS moh S | Sut 
Sece | g2*2 | 8225 | BAgs 
- - h . ~ ~ } + bh 
Ase | go 2| sae | ~ Of 
_ 
e 
Downs, Edwin, s. d s. ad s. d da. 
Richmond ...... 16 8* -—— — 4 0 
Fennings, R. L. & J. 17 5 — -— — 
DEERE «cove woe _ a= — | §10 
Mannelle, A. & F... 17 3 — — — 
Mowlem, J., & Co... 17 2 -- -- -— 
Ross, Chas., & Son.. ~- 13 5 — == 
Turner, Son, & 
Evanson .....e0. 16 11 —_ — — 
Runnalls, James, 
Penzance .....ce. —_ 13 0* 10 9* - 
* Accepted. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For dilapidations and repairs to 
property belonging to Uphill Rectory, for the Rev. A.J. Burr, M.A., 
Mr. G. F. Burr, surveyor, 27, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 
Willis & Son, Bridgwater (accepted).............. £300 0 0 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For additions and alterations to 


Upbill Rectory, for the Rev. A. J. Burr, M.A. 
architect, nd Havelock-road, Hastings :— 
J. WilCOX .. ccc ceccececceccccceececccccesseeeseres 


Mr. G. F. Burr, 


£254 13 0 
175 0 0 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of new chancel, 

vestiies, organ chamber, porches, and other restorations, to Uphill 

Parish Chure h, for the Rectorand Churchwardens, Mr. G. F. Burr, 
architect, 27, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 

Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. 

£ £99 17 0 


Sree GU: bddcccsosccoceccsese Sa? -seseet 7 

Stephens, Bastow, & Co.......... Se seeese 85 0 @ 
DC Gt Un éccocsoescooeesess ro ee 109 0 O 
C. Addicott, Weston*............ Se? “sesess 07 10 0 


* Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS In LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder”’ 
by Friday Morning's post. 


“Red Lion” 


| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H.—C. R.—H. C. 8.—B. T. & Co.—G. H.—E. J. 8. (in both 
lists amounts are too small).—M. F. R. (rather too late for us to 
comment on it now). 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanted 
by the nameand address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresser. 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
p iblic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


6 a en ae gr rejected communications, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE 


dressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 


al 














CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, ———— 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .........cee0. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........- . 6d, 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Ouch in Registered — or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office. Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher. 
Addressed to No. 46, mn W.Cc. 


Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL, —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
—_=w—w“a_2eee MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE ay 
must reach the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNE 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS "ry in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. ‘Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





AN EDITION ‘Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 





y. 
NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed), 1s. 


HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from am 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, 1s. 8d. a 
Walnut Dadoes ,, Is. 11d, 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid’ "and polished, from 
7. 10s, a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 18s. a square, 
Solid }-inch Ox Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
lished, from £5 a square, 

Oak Wood Ts stry Dadoes, from ls, per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is, 3d, per foot. super, 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d, ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches, 


Now read 
READING CASES, {,. 














Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, 
Over-doors, Chimney- pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyo bv ettention particularly called to 
the a nd Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
lender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster. Painting, Plain or Decorative, pe se re 
Work, Stained athedral ~ 1 and any other Interior 
ork, 








| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
po SERZOEDEG i pe mare fem hoe 
Europe, America, Aus 


To al] parts of and New 
268. annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &&. 80s, 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-street W.O. 


FLUATE, 


FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING 
STONE. 


Apply to The BATH STONE FiRMs (LD.), Bath, 
DOULTING FPREESTONE. 


ingdom at the rate of 18s. 
coe 











The stone from these quarries 
is known as oy - Weather 
THE OHELYNOH a gl and is 2, 
STONE. Gcabteli ons one ny and 
durable stones in &-, 
THE Is of the same Bo ag mong 
BRAMBLEDITOH 9 but finer in texture, and mon 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 

application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. HE. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvy, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is y 
invited to the durability and beautiful conoug 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
| Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. H. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvr, 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 


especiaily for Public Buildings with great wear, 

VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 

J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floorr, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-roome, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asgphalte 
Contractors to the Forth BridgeCo. ([Apvr. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
445, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, H.C. [Apvr. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHUGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 8.W. 


‘‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
Revised and Enlarged for 1891, 6d. (Apvr. VT. 


W.E.CONSTABLE & CO 


Granite and Limestone Quarry Owners, 


TAR PAVING, ROAD, & GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


Are prepared to supply in any quantities, direct from their own 
Scotch Quarries, Kirkcudbrigbtshire, Granite Blocks up to 20 tons 
each, for Monumeutal work, &c. ; also Setts or Kerbing, Channelling, 
&c. Lime and Limestone from their Matlock Bridge Quarries, 
Derbyshire, 
Proprietors of the well-known Patent Limestoze Tar Asphalte 
Paving.—Laid Complete or Materials supplied. 



































Offices: MONUMENT CHAMBERS, CITY. 








THE PORTLAND STONE 
QUARRYING AND WORKING COMPANY. 











- 


Stone of the Best Quality may be obtained in Blocks, 








OR ESTIMATES FOR 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of WORKED PORTLAND STONE DELIVERED or FIXED, 


UPON APPLICATION AT THE 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 54, OLD BROAD STREET LONDON, E.C. 
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$45 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE €E ¢ 


TOWER OF THE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, GLASGOW --Mr. J. OLDRID Scott, F.S.A.. ARCHITEC! 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1891. 
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Measured and Drawn by Mr. W. Wonnacott. 


Awarded Architectural Union Company's Prize, 1890. 
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Measused and Drawn by Mr. W Wonnacotr 


Awarded Architectural Union Company's Prize, 1890. 
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Awarded Architectuval Union Company's Prize, 1890 
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